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PREFACE. 



Many persons will, I am well aware, censure me 
for resorting to ridicule, sarcasm, and irony, in the 
following pages, instead of sober, convincing ar- 
gument. To such objectors I would say that many 
assertions are unworthy of other notice. 

When Dr. Paul Cullen asserted that the sun 
was but six feet in diameter, did the Professor of 
Astronomy, Sir William R. Hamilton, publish any 
learned work to prove that the Doctor had rather 
underrated its dimensions? 

In Holy Writ ridicule is often to be met with. 
When Elijah called on the priests of Baal to cry 
louder, for peradventure their god was on a jour- 
ney, or was sleeping, did the Prophet believe that 
their idol either travelled or slept? 

B 
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Job thus addresses his comforters: ^No doubt 
ye are the people, and wisdom will die with you." 
Is not this irony in its most extensive meaning? 

Chivalry was for centuries the prevailing mania 
of Europe ; many of the great, the good, and the 
learned exerted their talents to expose its ruinous 
folly. In vain did they publish their well-consi- 
dered arguments, — Chivalry prospered. Cervantes 
ridiculed it, and Chivalry was no more. 

Although " Quakerism, or, the Story of my 
Life," was published in the summer of 1851, 1 did 
not meet with it until the following Christmas. 

When my critical remarks were nearly ready 
for the Press, I met with that talented little pamph- 
let, " Religious Scandal," which caused me to 
withdraw part of what I had written, which bore 
so striking a resemblance to the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the author that I feared the charge of 
plagiarism. 

Atastill later period came out the second edition 
of " Quakerism," in which Mrs. Greer withdraws 
the veil, and acknowledges authorship, but she 
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shrinks from her promise, thus solemnly pledged 
(Igiveher own words) :" Should Friends venture to 
intimate, that as an anonymous writer I have pre- 
sumed to step beyond the line of truth, or even 
to colour my pictures too highly, I am ready to 
meet them in a second edition, which cannot be 
called for too soon, and in it to give not only my 
name, but also the true name of every single actor 
in my drama, the place and time of each circum- 
stance, and the original documents from which my 
story is condensed." 

In writing the Preface to her second edition, 
when the question came before her, " Shall I keep 
my word of promise, or shaU I break it?" her law- 
yer whispered the reply, and not her conscience. 

It is evident from the words in which she clothed 
her pledge that she never entertained the most dis- 
tant idea of performance. What does she intend by 
— "should Friends venture to intimate?" Does she 
mean that Friends in a body should wait on her, 
or solicit her by petition. Many individual Friends, 
she acknowledges, have not only intimated but as- 

b2 
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serted that her story is downright fiction, yet slie 
does not, she dare not, redeem her pledge, lest it 

« 

might lead to an investigation that would melt every 
anecdote of her drama into thin air. If she has no 
fears of the result let her try the experiment. 

She has the hardihood to say, " the Society of 
Friends has not accepted the challenge offered." 
Beau Brummell, that had more effrontery than any 
man in Great Britain, could not have said it better. 

Mrs. Greer in her second edition has given 
extracts from a periodical entitled the " British 
Friend," a private publication, not in any way 
under the direction or control of the Society of 
Friends, — ^yet she assumes it to be their official 



organ. 



I beg it to be distinctly understood that I am 
not in any way the organ of the Society of Friends. 
So far from it, that when I applied for informa- 
tion to several individuals, members of the Society, 
I was in most cases met with cold excuses or di- 
rect refusal. I have not touched on their doctrines, 
being conscious of my inability, nor have I in any 
way compromised their principles. 
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I have not, for the last six months, even the 
pleasure of seeing one of the Society that I might 
confer with on the propriety of publishing this 
work ; and I am persuaded, that had I obtained 
their advice, it would have been to abstain from 
any publication. 

In every case but three where I have applied 
by letter for information, the parties applied to 
have declared that they have not, nor ever would 
they, read Mrs. Greer's volume. 

To avoid reading any publication opposing their 
principles must result from very unsound reason- 
ing: it is flying from the fold when the wolf is 
amongst the sheep. 

Having read Mrs. Greer's " Story of my Life," I 
was filled with indignation at her slanderous and 
malicious attacks on the memories of some of my 
oldest and most valued friends, whom I had long 
loved, and whose memories I hold in reverence. 

Under these feelings I fearlessly send forth to 
the public the following pages. 



A CRITIQUE, 



The volume under consideration is entitled " Qua- 
kerism, ob, the Story of my Life," by a Lady, who 
was forty years a member of the Society of Friends. 

All the information our fair incognito conde- 
scends to give as to who she really is must be 
gathered from the foregoing title. Yet, notwith- 
standing her caution, subsequent transactions have 
removed all doubt, that the volume is from the 
pen of Mrs. Greer, eldest daughter of the late John 
Strangman, of the firm of Davis, Strangman, and 
Co., of the city of Waterford, Brewers. 

Caution often points out the necessity of con- 
cealing the author's name. Actions for libel are 
not always pleasant, and are oftentimes ruinous. 
It sometimes happens, that the book would damage 
the name of the author, and in some cases the name 
would damage the book. Whether all, or any of 
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these reasons may have influenced our gentle au- 
thor, I will not presume to determine. 

Sheltered under the security of an assumed 
name, she shoots her poisoned arrows, protected 
by a masked battery, at the memories of her de- 
voted victims. 

Her caution in concealing her name is yet sur- 
passed by her selecting her subjects for scandal : 
living characters are not to her taste, the dead are 
those she wars with. It is then her courage shines 
forth ; their memories are her prey; she tears, she 
tatters, she mangles, like a hyena, — not like the 
lordly lion, that in his native wilds disdains to 
feast on the dead. 

In her Preface she solemnly aflSrms, that all she 
relates is " substantially true," and that " she care- 
fully abstains from exaggeration," and " repeatedly 
throws a veil of obscurity over the record of scenes 
which too strongly develop the subject she was 
treating ;" and, in addition to her sincere love of 
truth, she entertains the greatest horror of osten- 
tation. 

Mrs. Greer has adopted a course not usually 
followed by novelists, — that of being herself the 
heroine of her own romance; and dearly she loves 
that same heroine, showing her off to perfection 
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in all her graces. Had she excluded calumny, 
scandal, and fiction from her pages, the work might 
have had some influence ; but this exclusion would 
dwindle the ten-and-sixpenny octavo down to a 
sixpenny pamphlet, and in that case the odd ten 
shillings would be lost to her and her family for 
ever. 

The first and chief object of the publication is, 
evidently, to establish her own " great greatness," 
-and the noble, descent of her augustTamily, and to 
assure the world that she truly is a very great 
woman, and always has been one. 

Secondly, — that the Quakers are the most de- 
praved set of ruffians that has ever infested those 
unhappy kingdoms ; and that she (the heroine) 
has in great love kindly undertaken to " withdraw 
that flimsy covering thathas for centuries shrouded 
their wicked deeds from a too confiding world." 

And lastly, — ^that good dinners, good wine, and 
fine toggery, are to her the most sublime of en- 
joyments. 

Forgetting that she ever wrote a Preface, she 
opens her romance with the most ostentatious at- 
tempt at aristocratic magnificence that ever ren- 
dered a woman ridiculous; yet the parvenu shines 
forth in every line. But it would be doing Mrs. 
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Greer a great injustice not to quote her own 
words: — 

" My father was a wealthy merchant and an ex- 
tensive landed proprietor. Our dwelling, a short 
distance from the town, stood on a lawn of about 
ten acres" (be the same more or less); "the garden 
was large, and, as well as the conservatories and 
shrubberies, was always kept in the most complete 
and elegant order. My mother had her chariot ; 
we girls had a handsome open barouche ; for my 
father's use was a stanhope; and there was a jaunt- 
ing-car for everybody. There were seldom less 
than six horses in stable, and often more, for my 
brothers were fond of riding, and were first-rate 
horsemen r 

If this is not ostentation with a vengeance, it is 
the very best imitation I have ever met with ; but 
what astonishes me is, that there were not more 
than six horses to draw this host of carriages and 
mount the " first-rate horsemen." What cruelty! 
it would require a troop. 

Mr. Osbaldeston (better known as the Squire) 
kept at Melton thirty-five saddle-horses for his own 
individual riding, and used posters in harness. 
Those six devoted animals must have been cruelly 
worked. Martin's Act was certainly not then 
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in force, or it would have protected the unhappy 
brutes. 

How an Irish gentleman would ridicule the 
idea of a mansion-house standing on a demesne of 
"about ten acres!" just the quantity of ground that 
George Ogle kept under mignionette to feed hia 
bees. Compare itwithBallinahinch, the demesne of 
Dick Martin, the King of Connemara : after en- 
tering the lawn you have to travel three-and- 
twenty miles from the gate-lodge to the hall- 
door. 

On paper, bombastic descriptions are very im- 
posing : it is quite possible to describe, with great 
effect, a whale in a butterboat, or a tornado in a 
wash-hand basin. Hear my version of this man- 
sion-house and its splendid lawns. 

In one of the dirtiest suburbs of the city of 
Waterford there is a long street or road, on either 
side of which is a row of wretched smoky cabins ; 
on the right hand (going up the hill) the row is 
broken by a stone wall extending some fifty yards, 
with a close- boarded gate at the extremity, which 
precludes foot passengers becoming acquainted 
with the mysteries of the interior. Behind this 
wall is Summerland, with its mansion-house, its 
lawns, its gardens, conservatories, and shrubberies, 
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the residence of the late John Strangman, father 
of our heroine. 

In the olden time, a coach passed through this 
suburb on its route to Cork. One fine morning I 
found myself located on its roof, and from this airy 
height I could " o'ertop those walls." I enjoyed 
an uninterrupted view of this much-boasted de- 
mesne. On a patch of grass of some four or five 
acres in extent stood a good substantial citizen's 
box, but not half so large as may be seen in abun- 
dance in the neighbourhood of London, Dublin, 
(or any large city), belonging to retired tradesmen. 
The suburb through which the coach passed is 
in winter clothed in mud, in summer in dust. It 
was summer, and the mansion had a sombre ap- 
pearance caused by the clouds of dust that assailed 
it in front, and the volumes of smoke emitted from 
the ample chimneys of her father's brewery, which 
enshrouded its rere. A garden might have been 
there, and hid by the house. I saw it not, nei- 
ther do I know what she has dignified with the 
name of shrubberies : there were some trees grow- 
ing inside the wall, which, probably, were those 
shrubberies that "were always kept in the most 
complete and elegant order" (parvenu). I saw 
nothing of those " beautiful lawns" on which she 
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and her sisters sported; there was a patch of grass: 
the remainder of the ten acres was probably pro- 
ducing potatoes, as practised by those agricultu- 
rists who feed swine, and perhaps the ** interesting 
and lovely trio" had turned their sport to some 
advantage, and amused themselves in that pastime 
in which the prodigal son indulged when his af- 
fairs became embarrassed. 

As to equipage, I am informed her father did 
really keep a carriage, and that there was a two- 
wheeled vehicle, something of the tax-cart breed, 
with a seat all round, and designed for the pur- 
pose of convejring the children to school. There 
is little doubt of its being an open carriage, inas- 
much as it had not a head, and this our gentle 
author has promoted to the brevet rank of ba- 
rouche ; but whether drawn by a horse or a don- 
key is not clearly ascertained. There might have 
been a stanhope ; there certainly was a jaunting- 
car. 

It must be a very fine boast for a very proud 
woman (she boasts of being proud) to number 
amongst her ancestors a mighty earl, a baron 
bold, or belted knight. In page 2 she informs us 
that in the reign of Charles II. many families of 
Quakers, to avoid persecution, resigned both titles 
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and estates, and retired to Ireland. " Amongst 
those men," she says, " was one who lost an earl^ 
dom, but retained great wealth ; he was my father's 
ancestor." 

Our heroine says in the same page: "We were 
often taunted and called a proud family, and if it 
is good to confess one's faults, I may as well own 
that we quite deserved the name ; for we were, 
ay, and are, proud of our descent from the noble 
and the good." (How like poor Lady Katty!) 
One very extraordinary feature presents itself 
concerning her pedigree, — that the noble earl, her 
ancestor, was unheard of until Mrs. Greer kindly 
informed us of his existence ; but, alas ! she has 
forgotten all his titles, and she is right in forget- 
ting them; she shows a sound discretion. One 
Burke, a meddling fellow, publishes a Peerage, 
to which he adds the dormant and extinct Peer- 
age: in one of these his titles must appear (if he 
ever had them). There is nothing like caution: 
this might be referred to. 

After boasting of her pedigree she informs us, 
that her " father's lofty descent^ his wealth, libe- 
rality, education, his character as a citizen," gave 
him rank in the Society of Friends ; and out of it 
*' their society was courted." Her father was in- 
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deed a most worthy man, and a distinguished ci- 
tizen of Waterford, realized considerable wealth 
as a brewer ; he died full of yearsy beloved and 
regretted by his fellow-citizens, but, I believe, 
quite innocent of any claims on aristocracy ; and 
respecting his extensive estates, they may have been 
in Ayrshire or the Isle of Sky, but in this nether 
world it would be somewhat difficult to find them. 
Had she permitted her worthy parent to remain 
undisturbed on that proud eminence where his 
own respectability had placed him, she would 
have done him a considerable favour, and had not 
reduced him to the degradation of owing his rank 
to the shaking the hands of a bishop and dean, or 
to the patronage of any man ; but there is too 
much of the parvenu combined in her character 
to admit of her appreciating such a sentiment. 

A little further on in her story she says, her 
father was a learned man, graduated in Trinity 
College, and could speak and write seven lan- 
guages (not including Irish) ; and in the third 
chapter she states, that the late Archbishop of 
Tuam had been his fellow-student at the Univer- 
sity. All this intelligence is intended by Mrs. 
Greer (notwithstanding her hatred of ostentation) 
to impress the minds of her readers with the mag- 
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nificence of her father's rank, not only to be the 
chum of an Archbishop in College, but that the same 
Bight Honourable Lord Archbishop afterwards 
acknowledged it, by actually shaking hands with 
him in the public street in the city of Waterford, 
and all that distinguished honour was conferred 
on him openly in the noon-day. But oh ! how my 
heart bleeds and my hand trembles while I write 
this awful fact, — that there is not one word of 
truth in this statement, from beginning to end, — 
that it is all a cool, deliberately considered false- 
hood. Her father never entered Trinity College; 
his name is not, nor never was, on the College 
books, and the Archbishop of Tuam never was his 
fellow-student. 

Mr. Strangman's father was a merchant, exten- 
sively engaged in trade with Holland, and, wishing 
to have one of his sons instructed in the language 
of that country, he sent his son John to Rotterdam, 
where he learned to speak and write Dutch; but 
as to French, Spanish, Portuguese, Greek, and 
Latin, he might have studied them on his exten- 
sive estates whose locality it is so difficult to as- 
certain ;' but I very much fear that those languages 
were only studied there. Far be it from me to 
charge any lady with knowingly asserting a false- 
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hood ; and Mrs. Greer possesses too much good 
sense not to know that this story can be easily 
proved a fiction ; she may have heard the story, 
and believed it to be true. 

To obtain a search in the College books, it was 
necessary to ascertain the date of Mr. Strangman's 
birth, for the purpose of directing, as near as pos- 
sible, to the year of his entrance ; and for this 
purpose I applied by letter to Thomas H. Strang- 
man, the keeper of the registry of the Waterford 
Friends, and explained my reason for making the 
application, lest he might attribute it to idle cu- 
riosity; but unfortunately he was cousin to Mrs. 
Greer, and I received a direct refusal. Relation- 
ship or partisanship should not, as a public officer, 
have influenced him in his official duties. The 
following correspondence will explain my diffi- 
culty, and how little reason I had to hope for in- 
formation from the Waterford Friends: — 

« EiXY Walks, March 16, 1852. 

'* Dear Thomas, — Be so kind as to inform me the date 
of the birth of the late John Strangman, and also the 
date of the marriage of his daughter Sarah with J. R. 
Greer. 

" 1 am writing notes on some parts of a work lately 
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published by Mrs. Greer, and require the above informa- 
tion to prove a point in my work. 

" I am, &c. &c., 

" S. Elly. 
" To Tho». H. Strangman, Esq^ 

To this note he replied — 

"Watebford, 19th ofSrd MorUh, 1852. 

^' Dear Friend, — I must decline giving thee the infor- 
mation required. 

** I consider silent contempt is the proper course for 
the book thou alludest to. I have never even seen it, and 
do not intend to read it. If all her friends had acted so 
the book would, I think, be soon forgotten. 

« Thine, &c., 

<< Thomas H. Strangman.'* 

To which I replied — 

" Elly Walks, March 19, 1852. 

" Dear Thomas, — Pardon me for saying, that you can- 
not decline giving me the documents required. 

" If it were at the will of the Registrar to refuse or 
comply, of what use would the Registry be? Pray let 
me have them by return of post. 

" &c, &c., 

" S. Elly. 

" Tho8, H. Strangma% Esq.., Sfc. Sfc.y 
Registrar J WaJterford^ 
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To this letter there was not any reply. I then 
wrote the following— 

" Elly Walks, March 23, 1852. 

^'Deab Thomas, — I regret much that you did not deem 
it right to reply to my last note. 

" The only way left for me to account for the hlank 
caused by your withholding the information which it was 
yomr duty to furnish, is to publish our correspondence. 

** I am, &c. &c. 

" S. Elly. 
" Thomas Strarigman, Esq." 

This letter produced no reply. Mrs. Greer 
politely pointed out the time by informing her 
readers that her father was a fellow-student of the 
Archbishop of Tuam. 

On search being made in the College records, 
it was ascertained that "Power Trench" (late 
Archbishop of Tuam) entered Trinity CollegCj 
Dublin, on the the 2nd July, 1787, aged sixteen 
years, but the name of Strangman does not appear 
on the books between the dates of 1770 and 1795, 
comprehending a space of twenty-five years, which 
must have included Mr. Strangman's terms, had he 
ever been a student in that University. 

Mr. Strangman was a married man, and a 
wealthy brewer, 1799, and not in College. 
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Fifteen being the earliest age at which a lad 
usually enters, and four years the shortest time in 
which he can graduate, had his name been on the 
books, it must appear between these two dates. 
He, good, easy man — was at that time in Holland, 
studying the Dutch language, far away from, and 
little dreaming of, either Trinity College or the 
Archbishop of Tuam. 

I do not by any means attribute this glaring 
falsehood to the inventive imagination of our 
gentle heroine, but we live in a censorious world, 
where many persons, hundreds, ay, thousands, 
will be found wicked enough to say that she, 
harmless and innocent as she is, invented the story 
herself, merely to gratify her love for ostentation, 
and thus will they argue: — " With a gross fiction 
before our eyes, and so clearly proved, can we be- 
lieve one word in the Story of her Life ; is it not 
a compound of fiction, vanity, ostentation, and 
slander ? will it not shake the fiiith of the most 
favourable of her corps of reviewers?" and they 
will also unkindly hint that the story of her 
father's family coronet is not more true than that 
of his College honors. Such will be their reason- 
ing, but I have not the least doubt that Mrs. Greer 
possesses sufficient strength of mind to despise the 
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vulgar creatures, and refuse the satisfaction of any 
explanation. 

Mrs. Greer in the earlypart of her Story has very 
gratuitously led us into a most extraordinary and 
much-to-be-lamented secret. 

She first informs us that it is good to confess 
our faults, and she afterwards confesses, not in 
any confidential manner, but openly to the world 
at large, that in early life she was addicted to two 
most grievous sins, ihose of lying and thieving. 

Had any one but herself dared but to hint such 
an awful charge, I would have (at least) given 
it a direct contradiction, but when she acknow- 
ledges the fact, I am bound to believe it, as she has 
the best right to be truly informed ; yet it is to be 
hoped that she has sincerely repented of those 
besetting sins ; but in justice to her flattering re- 
viewers, she should have informed us at what pe- 
riod that repentance took place, whether at the age 
of twenty, or at the more advanced stage of forty. 

True, she acknowledges compunction of con- 
science, but compunction is not repentance. Digh- 
ton and Forest — the cruel murderers of the two 
young princes in the Tower — felt compunction even 
to tears both before and after the awful deed, but 
it did not prevent their committing the murder. 
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Our heroine is now commencing her travels ; 
she is old enough to see a little of the world, and 
in the second chapter she relates her journey to 
Cork, where they travel in "(mr oum carriage.^ She 
says that " going among people of the world was a 
delightful idea, although I more than half thought 
I was going into a den of wickedness." How early 
propensities are developed ! she at that time must 
have been very young, and yet she felt delighted 
at the idea of going into a den of wickedness. 
She does not show off much in Cork, but develop- 
ments are still going on ; she remarks : " We had 
many visitors, and went to many large dinner-par- 
ties : I had several nice dresses, and was taken 
much notice of^ 

Soon after their return they had a visit from 
two men Friends appointed by orders from the 
Dublin yearly Meeting to go to each family and 
admonish them to read the Scriptures aloud daily 
in their families; yet she, with great inconsis- 
tency, charges the Friends that " as a people they 
do not believe in the Holy Scriptures." 

Her propensities are now appearing fast ; she 
makes a clandestine visit to the Roman Catholic 
Chapel, and also to the Cathedral, and takes to 
novel-reading, because "she so often heard Friends 
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preach against novel-reading." Katey Rutter, a fat 
and fair Quaker servant, is introduced into the 
family as head nursery-maid ; " she proved a most 
excellent servant," says our heroine, " and most 
faithfiiUy she performed her duty;" and we are also 
informed that shepossessed an ardentlove for novel- 
reading. The only duty this faithful nursery-maid 
had to perform was to keep the heroine well sup- 
plied with novels ; at least there is not any other 
duty mentioned, and in this particular I can only 
judge from what I have read. 

It is quite distressing a second time to be obliged 
to call in question the veracity of the " Story of my 
Life;" yet the truth must be told. Katey Eutter is 
still alive, — this excellent and faithful nursery-maid 
is still living, and residing with a Friend, I believe, 
in Limerick. She gives a point-blank denial to the 
whole story, and aflirms that she never supplied 
Sarah Strangman with novels, nor had she any 
relative that kept a circulating library ; and that 
this most interesting anecdote is a most deliberate 
fiction. One of the ladies must be wrong, it is quite 
evident ; and as Mrs. Greer has not informed us 
that Katey was ever convicted of lying, the readers 
must decide the question without any assistance 
from me. Why our author, in this instance, de- 
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parts from her usual caution in avoiding living 
characters, I can only reconcile by believing she 
thought Katey long since " hora de combaL^^ 

Her accomplished mother being herself polished 
off at a first-rate boarding-school near London, de- 
termines that her interesting and talented daughter 
shall be equally accomplished and polished off. 
Not approving of public schools, she determines 
on domestic education: a governess is imported 
from England, at a salary of one hundred pounds 
a-year, a Latin master, a French master, and a 
drawing master, are engaged ; but the united ex- 
ertions of this array of talent and host of masters 
must have been lost on their novel-reading pupil, 
for short was their stay at the mansion-house; they 
are one and all cashiered, and the heroine is sent 
to a Quaker boarding-school. at Clonmel. How 
long she stopped there she does not inform us, 
and she is equally silent on the progress she made 
in her studies, except in two branches, — those of 
reading novels and walking on pattens. 

But with the advantages of two schools, a go- 
verness at one hundred pounds a year, and a bat- 
talion of masters, it is greatly to be lamented that 
she had not been taught to speak good English. 
In her own recited conversations she sets Lindley 
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Murray at utter defiance, and speaks in a style of 
bad grammar that would bring discredit on a ser- 
vant-maid ; Katey Rutter would blush to own it. 
At all events, she returns home a finished young 
lady. 

Her meeting adventures now commence; she is 
to be " brought out" at Toughal; her father and 
herself have arranged to travel in their " onm car- 
riages^ and, to make it quite a party of pleasure, 
travelling by easy stages, making many visits, and 
seeing all the lions. Four days were to be de- 
voted to this picturesque tour. 

But, alas! the future is hid; we know not what 
awaits us to-morrow: — 

*^ Heaven from all nature hides the book of fate." 

After many, days of charming anticipation — 

" A change came o'er the spirit of her dream ;'' 

and such a change! — ^but I must describe this event 
minutely. 

The day previous to that fixed for commencing 
this delightful tour, in stalked that odious Thomas 
Brown, like an ill-omened bird of prey, " rich as 
he was mean-spirited" (her own words); but let 
his spirit and his wealth be great or small, Tho- 
mas had sufiicient influence with her father to in- 
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duce him to take his cousin Betty under his special 
care, and to give her a seat in the carriage beside 
his high-born and aristocratic daughter. 

This horrid Betty Brown is thus pourtrayed : — 
" A little mite of a woman, always rolled up in 
flannel and cloth shawls." Who could withhold 
their pity from our interesting heroine? — all her 
golden dreams of pleasure in one short hour swept 
away, and nothing left but to bow reluctantly 
to her hard fate. To admit such a little vulgar 
lump of humanity into " our own carriage" was 
quite impossible; that celebrated chariot was 
designed for a nobler burden ; a post-chaise was 
ordered, and she — the highly descended, whose 
father did actually shake hands with a Bishop 
— oh! tell it not in Gath — did actually sit be- 
side this little wretch the entire journey, in a 
vulgar post-carriage. The only consolation she 
had was to indulge a small spirit of revenge in 
tormenting poor Betty, who, ill at ease in such 
grand company, remained silently rolled up in 
her flannels. Now the mite loved to be warm, and 
had a dread of fresh air, and the heroine, know- 
ing her failing, had all the glasses down; Betty 
could not muster sufficient courage to request 
them be to drawn up, but expressed her wishes 
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by drawing her "multitudinous shawls" closely 
round her; the heroine was determined not to take 
a hint; — the mite hoped a stronger hint might suc- 
ceed, and stowed away her pocket-handkerchief 
into her mouth, to signalize that the cold air was 
penetrating her lungs, — but the signal was unan- 
swered; and thus the heroine enjoyed alike poor 
Betty's torment and the refreshing breeze. In this 
harmless amusement they passed their time until 
their arrival in Youghal, when Betty found her 
tongue, and expressed how happy it would make 
her to accompany those great people to their 
lodgings, and taking half of the heroine's bed. 
Could she be in her senses, or were they blown 
away in the breeze on the journey? — she was not 
even gratified with a reply! They drove to the 
house of one Levi, where, for a bribe of three 
pounds, he promised to dispose of her, and that 
she should never annoy them more. The mite was 
accordingly handed over, with the money, to the 
Jew, but whether he burked her, and disposed of 
her to the School of Anatomy, or whether she died 
a natural death, is not known, for it does not ap- 
pear that she was ever heard of more. 

At Youghal she happily met with her aunt, who 
came in her own carriage (poor Lady Katty tra- 
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veiled on horseback!) This was matter of some re- 
lief to the heroine, who made much use of it, and 
she looked like a lady once more. 

As I may have often to refer to Lady Katty, it 
is right that I should give my readers all the in- 
formation in my power respecting this celebrated 
personage. 

Long, long ago, there resided in the town of New 
Ross a very eccentric old woman, who was only 
known as Lady Katty. She might be daily seen 
slowly and majestically parading the public walks 
of that town, arrayed in a long scarlet cloak, 
and leaning on a gold-headed cane. Every gen- 
tlemen meeting her uncovered and addressed 
her as " my Lady Katty ;" but, alas, her Lady- 
ship was poor, yet not a beggar ; for seven bene- 
volent families gave her the privilege of entree to 
their kitchens on one named day in the week, 
which arrangement provided her with a dinner 
every day. Some others supplied her with funds 
suflScient to pay for lodgings, pens, ink, paper, and 
snuff, for she possessed a great talent for writing, 
yet never indulged in scandal or slander. 

Oftentimes has she been brought up to the draw- 
ing-room for the purpose of giving her an oppor- 
tunity of reciting her claims on nobility, in which 
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particular shefar outstript Mrs. Greer. Lady Katty 
would run up her pedigree to the Battle of Hast- 
ings, and claim kindred with half the Dukes in 
the Peerage. Her Ladyship claimed extensive 
estates, if they could only be found, and half a 
county was insufficient for her demesne. 

Lady Katty loved show and parade. She had 
a particular friend in the colonel of a cavalry re- 
giment quartered in New Eoss. Her Ladyship 
expressed a great desire to be present at a military 
review which was to take place a few miles from 
the town. To indulge her love for parade, her 
particular friend, the colonel, had her mounted 
behind his orderly dragoon, and she rode in noble 
state at the head of the regiment. 

Poor Lady Katty could not live for ever. When 
she found that her days were numbered, she sent 
for her solicitor, and made her last will and testa- 
ment, which was perfected in the presence of a 
butler, a cook, and a footman. 

Her Ladyship possessed a large and generous 
heart ; she bequeathed extensive estates to many 
of her friends : — ^to one she left Dame-street, in the 
city of Dublin, burdened with some small annuity 
to a favourite cook that studied her palate, — for, 
I grieve to say, her Ladyship was an epicure. 
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Do not for one moment imagine that I intend 
drawing a parallel between the talented and nobly 
bom Mrs. Greer and the poor demented Lady 
Katty; yet there is a strange coincidence in cha- 
racter. Lady Eatty was ostentatious ; she loved 
show and parade; she boasted of noble ancestors 
(whether her claim was better founded than Mrs. 
Greer's is a question), of extensive and splendid 
lawns. Lady KsAty loved fine toggery and gay 
colours, but, alas ! she possessed not a handsome 
open harouche, yet she exhibited her well-dressed 
figure on horseback, much in the style of Queen 
Elizabeth, who rode to parliament behind her 
Lord Chancellor. I have already confessed with 
sorrow that her Ladyship was an epicure. Lady 
Katty had a talent for writing, and very possibly 
had read " Sir Charles Grandison." How can I 
read " The Story of my Life" and not think of the 
story of Lady Katty. 

Our heroine now devoted a great portion of her 
valuable time to attending meetings and eating 
good dinners, but to attain those desirable ends in^ 
volved much travelling, — this was easily accom* 
plished, as " our oum carriage" was at all times in 
requisition. 

She most feelingly laments the many and awful 
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delusions which enveloped those poor benighted 
Quakers ; their principles were bad, and their 
practice was worse, but their dinners were good, 
and their wine was better ; there lay the redeem- 
ing virtue, that gave reviving light to the gloomy 
prospect — 

'' A spot of azure in a cloudy sky; 
A sunny island in a stormy main.'' 

She recites many amusing scenes of petty scan- 
dal, intended, no doubt, for the instruction and 
reformation of that Society which in her Preface 
she says. requires '^not a gentle application of the 
poker> but a strong and vigorous stirring up." How 
those little tales of scandal, either true or ficti- 
tious, can attain this end, or in any way either 
benefit or damage the Quakers, I own that I can- 
not comprehend; perhaps it is owing to a nar 
tural stupidity that has haunted me through life. 

One great misfortune she has to lament through 
every chapter of her romance is, that all her friends 
and companions, whether visitors at the mansion- 
house or those whom she occasionally meets, turn 
out at one time or other to be either swindlers, 
hypocrites, or liars. 

Her father had a marvellous escape from being 
the victim of one of those wicked Quakers; for it. 
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is a lamentable reflection that in every sect tbe 
wicked are to be found. 

Considering weaving to be a more profital>le 
pursuit than riding, he determined on placing one 
of the first-rate horsemen as an apprentice to a 
manufacturer in Belfast, and proceeded to that 
town to effect his purpose. After two days' ne- 
gociation the terms were arranged, and he con- 
sented to pay a fee of five hundred pounds ; but 
when about to pay down the bank notes, he had an 
intimation in his mind that all was not right. He 
returned home without paying the money, and in a 
very short time the manufacturer turns up a swind- 
ler, levants to America, bidding a long andaffection- 
ate adieu to his wife, his country, and bis creditors. 

Her comments on this escape from the tender 
mercies of a swindler are just and much to be 
admired. *'This," she says, "was one of the 
many instances where the good hand of our God 
was upon us." Had this occurrence happened to 
any other Quaker but her father, instead of those 
pious reflections, she would have sneered at it as 
an evidence, and pages would have been filled with 
scoff and ridicule. 

Mrs. Greer now musters courage, and valiantly 
commences her onslaught on the dead, and most 
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valiantly does she attack the memories of the 
departed ; — ^but who does she mark out for her 
poisoned shafts? Is it the vile, the reprobate, the 
infidel ? No ! she selects the great, the good, the 
salt of the earth, for her prey- 
Under the name of " Sarah Mills" she opens her 
attack on the memory of that high-minded and 
excellent woman, the late Sarah Grubb of Anner 
Mills, in the county of Tipperary, a lady who 
needed not the boast of a titled ancestor or the 
shaking hands with a Bishop to establish her rank. 
She" possessed a mansion-house, carriages, and 
horses, without ostentation or boasting, and to 
the manners of a duchess she added the humility 
of a Christian. 

How often have I entered her halls with plea- 
sure, and left them with regret! How many weeks, 
the happiest of my Ufe, did I pass under her hos- 
pitable roof! I was then in the spring of life, she 
far advanced in the sere and withered leaf; and 
now my heart burns with indignation at reading 
the scandal heaped upon her honourable name ! 
It is only for those that knew her not that I write; 
no person that has passed one hour in her com- 
pany could believe one word of the slander. 
This excellent lady had (no doubt) incurred the 
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lasting and bitter hatred of our gentle authoress, 
although it does not appear how she deserved it. 
Perhaps she might have passed without notidng 
the high-born dame (not having ever heard of the 
noble Earl), or probably excluded her from her 
dinner parties, which would indeed be a sin not 
to be forgiven. 

In page 51 she opens a skirmishing attack in a 
small way; she is charged with being dictatorial, 
being supreme ; and even with the sin of being 
fat! Brave our heroine certainly is when en- 
gaged with the dead: yet she never could muster 
courage to attack Sarah Mills while alive. But 
she had a courageous friend in Rebecca Wallis, 
and when Rebecca snarled at Sarah (her courage 
could urge her no farther), the heroine would pat 
Rebecca on the back, as we would arouse the 
sleeping courage of a terrier dog to kill a rat. 

Should Rebecca Wallis be still living, how flat- 
tered she must feel at having her name so honour- 
ably handed down to posterity. 

In page 123 she returns to the charge, and com- 
plains of Sarah Mills having written letters to her 
father, which she terms curious specimens of self- 
righteous bigotry. But why does she not produce 
those letters? Documents are often more wisely 
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withheld than produced ; — unfortunately her mo- 
ther burned them, and that out of pure mercy to 
the writer, — presuming they ever existed. 

She now shifts her attack, and levels her shafts 
at the memory of John Barclay Clibborn ; his 
connexion with the family of Mrs. Grubb was 
quite sufficient to call down her heavy hatred. 
She was polite enough to honour him with the en- 
dearing terms of "her poor, craven, henpecked 
son-in-law ; a nonentity in his own house, as well 
as every place else." 

The time she selected for publishing this de- 
grading insult on the memory of a highly respected 
gentleman was cruel in the extreme ; his remains 
were hardly cold in his narrow bed ; the tears of 
his afflicted widow had not yet ceased to flow; 

" Her cheeks were wan, her eyes were wet ;" 

when the libel was issued from the press. 

Mrs. Greer did indeed visit the fatherless and 
the widow in their affection, but it was with th^ 
venom of the adder, with the sting of the scorpion. 

What feeling could have influenced her in thus 
gratuitously insulting both the dead and the living, 
I am not able to divine. Did it in any way forward 
the design of her book? did it in any way damage 
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the character of the Quakers? did it add to her love 
for ostentation? — or did it proceed from an innate 
love of torture? 

John Barclay Clibbom was a gentleman of most 
decided character; a high conservative in politics. 
Hear how the Clonrael newspapers described him, 
one of them opposed to his political principles: — 

»« D£ATH OF J0H9 BARCLAY CLIBBORN, BSQ. 

"It is our painful duty to record the death of John 
Barclay Clibbom, Esq., of Anner Mills, which melan- 
choly event occurred on yesterday morning at his resi- 
dence. This highly respected gentleman had attained 
the patriarchal age of eighty years, and through his long, 
useful, and honourable life had never forfeited the respect 
of all who know how to appreciate undeviating integrity 
and unostentatious benevolence ; whilst the kindly feel- 
ings of his nature secured the regard of numerous friends, 
the attachment of many dependents, the unswerving love, 
honour, and veneration of his large and truly estimable 
family. The remains of this much regretted gentleman 
will be interred in the cemetery of the Society of Friends 
on Monday, at 12 o'clock. 

" Clonmel, March 23, 1850."* 



"With unfeigned regret we have this day to announce 
the death, in his eightieth year, of John Barclay Clib- 
bom, Esq., which melancholy event took place on Friday 

* From the Tipperary Free Press. 
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morning at five o'clock, at his residence, Anner Mills, in 
this County. Mr. Clibbom belonged to the Society of 
Friends, of which body he had been a most influential 
member. We have often had to record the charitable 
actions and philanthropic exertions of members of that 
body, but to none of them belonged, in a more eminent 
degree, the character of an upright, benevolent, and Chris- 
tian man, than the subject of our present sketch, whose 
hand was always open to the poor and needy, and whose 
footsteps were ever attended by the blessings and prayers 
of those whose wants he relieved, and whose necessities 
he ministered to. During the late years of famine and 
pestilence, when many turned away scared and frightened 
at the misery they saw around them, Barclay Clibborn's 
name was in every one's mouth, for the zeal and huma- 
nity with which he succoured the distressed, and strove 
to alleviate their wretchedness ; and in every charity and 
every labour of love, there were none more forward. He 
lived loved, and died respected, amidst the regrets of all 
who had known the kindness of his nature and the be- 
nevolence of his disposition. Society will regret the loss 
of one who was eminently gifted with social endowments ; 
charity will sorrow the absence of one whose charitable 
deeds were enhanced in value by the secrecy and unos- 
tentatious manner of their performance, and the philan- 
thropist will embalm, with the tear of friendship, the 
memory of one whose heart was benevolence itself, and 
who never felt more happy than in the exercise of that 
virtue."* 

* From the Clonmel Chronicle, 
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Newsp^er panegyrics are oftentimes a very 
correct description of what men should be, aud 
not what thej were ; but in this instance they are 
critically correct, and have done but an act of jus- 
tice to Mr. Clibbom; and I feel great pleasure in 
saying that I knew him well, and can bear ample 
testimony to the gentle and benevolent feelings 
that ever governed the actions of that kind-hearted 
and generous gentleman. 

In page 124 Mrs. Greer introduces Sarah Mills 
in the character of a manoeuvring mother scheming 
to inveigle a rich, innocent, andunsuspecting young 
man into a match with her daughter, whom she is 
mostanxioustohave settled in life; and the intended 
victim is John Strangman, the father of the gentle 
heroine. She describes him as " young, well-look- 
ing, and wealthy," but rather slow in taking hints, 
and avoided Sarah's house, although pressingly in- 
vited. He was at length persuaded to meet a party 
at dinner at Anner Mills, where a remarkable scene 
is related as having occurred. "After dinner, Sarah 
Mills addressed the intended victim thus, * John, 
will thee ' " (she never said these words, she spoke 
English correctly), "*will thee give me three 
shillings/ John, not having shillings, gave her 
three tmpenny pieces. She jingled them, and 
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aaid, *I like the sound.' Then to her daughter Re- 
becca she said, * Give me three tmpermy pieces.' 
Rebecca gave them, and she shook the six ten- 
penny pieces in her hand, and said, * I like the 
music, don't they jingle well together.' *How 
can thee get over that, John/ said one of her 
allies, as the laugh ran round the room. *I wish 
thee joy ; she is a fine stout young woman,' said 
another; 'and thy mother-in-law will save thee all 
the trouble of ordering thy own house.' " As soon 
as he could, her father slipped away, " without 
even saying farewell to the fair Rebecca or her 
strong-minded mother." 

What a graphic description! a perfect picture! 
nothing is wanting but veracity. She is such an 
" economist of truth " that it is with reluctance 
she expends one word of it on her readers ; and it 
is most painful to be thus continually convicting 
a lady. But how will her reviewers be astonished, 
and her readers be disgusted, when I prove the 
whole story to be a base and malicious falsehood, 
a cold-blooded slander, without one word of truth 
to redeem it. 

I must here beg of my readers to pause and 
reflect well on all the particulars of this minutely 
told story. John was young and wealthy, Rebecca 
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was ^* a stout young woman;" the coins that Sarah 
Mills jingled were tenpenny pieces; and she had 
allies, — ^which proves a conspiracy. 

John Strangman was married in June, 1799. 
The Clonmel meeting at which this transaction is 
represented as having taken place occurred in April, 
and at that time he had not even proposed for the 
lady he afterwards married. In those days the 
Quaker marriage was of such slow progress that 
three months was the shortest time in which it 
could be completed; therefore the conspiracy could 
not have been got up in that year. In April, 
1798, all Ireland was in open rebellion, and Mrs. 
Mills had something else to think of than giving 
dinner-parties for the purpose of entrapping inno- 
cent young men; therefore, the year 1797 is the 
very latest period which can be assigned to this 
conspiracy. 

In the year 1797 John Strangman was a man 
far advanced in life, — I cannot quote his age cor- 
rectly, that information being withheld by'the Regis- 
trar of the Waterford Meeting. The "fair Rebecca" 
was then a little girl, having in the previous Ja- 
nuary completed her thirteenth year, having been 
bom on the last night of the year 1783; and last 
of all, and most damning of all, there was no 
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coinage of tenpenny pieces previous to the year 
1805, eight years subsequent to the time of the 
alleged transaction. Had tenpenny pieces only 
been mentioned, it might be attributed to inad- 
vertence, but shillings being the coin asked for, 
and tenpenny pieces being the coin given, is too 
particular to admit of such a liberal conclusion* 

Far be it from me to suppose the fair author 
being the artificer of this calumny, yet somebody 
must be guilty ; but on whom does she fix this 
guilt? — on her own father! 

In most feeling and pathetic words has she 
related the awfully sudden death of that excellent 
man, and in her touching narrative she says, and, 
I have no doubt, with great truth : " Never was 
he known to speak an unguarded word, never 
was he known to do an unkind act;" yet it is him 
she brands with the falsehood, and I sincerely 
believe that, were the istory true, he would scorn 
to repeat it. 

Mrs. Greer brags of turning this slanderous 
tale to some advantage; she says "though we 
laughed at the recital, it was now of great use in 
nullifying her present attempt to make him coerce 
us at her instigation." 

For what purpose was this calumny invented, 
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and why was it published? Was it for the purpose 
of inflicting pain on the relatives and friends of 
that honoured lady? — or was it to indulge a spirit 
of spleen and malevolence? Impossible ! Mrs. 
Greer is much too kind, too gentle, too loving, to 
permit such a motive to find rest in her bosom; 
that high-bom lady would not harbour so unkind 
a feeling ! 

Mrs. Greer has in her Preface pledged herself 
that every circumstance in her volume is " sub- 
stantially true ;" and she subsequently informs us 
that, on bended knees, in her daily orisons, she 
has invoked God's blessing on her work. Can 
she possibly mean, that she asked from God a 
blessing on slander and falsehood? What a per- 
verted idea she must entertain of the character of 
that holy God whose eyes are too pure to look on 
iniquity! Did she imagine He would grant HKs 
blessing on a libellous publication, stored with 
falsehood, calumny, and slander. It is true, that 
falsehood and slander may thrive and prosper in 
this world ; but can she infer from it that it has 
God's blessing ? It has often been his good plea- 
sure to permit vice to triumph; but who will pre- 
8ume to say it had His blessing? 

Mrs. Greer must reply to this portion of my 
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critical remarks : she cannot rest in fancied secu- 
rity while such a disgraceful indictment obscures 
the purity of her volume — the veil that enshrouds 
its reputation for veracity is no flimsy covering; 
it is black, heavy, and extinguishing. 

She has to prove that the " fair Rebecca" was 
born long before the last night of the year 1783; 
that her father, John Strangman, was married sub- 
sequent to the year 1799; and that tenpenny pieces 
were coined previous to 1797. Let her produce 
satisfactory evidence on all these several points, 
or let her 

^' Rest in the shade, like a beautiftil flower." 

The following certificates are inserted to prove 
my assertions: — 

" John Strangman, son of Joshua Strangman, ofWater- 
ford, and Dinah Wilson Newsom, daughter of George 
Newsom, of Cork, deceased, took each other in marriage 
at Cork, 11th of 6th Month, 1799. 

" The above is a correct copy of the original Registry 
taken by me from the book kept by the Registrar of the 
Society of Friends for the province of Munster. 

*' Sahusl Beale. 
" Cork, 9th of 2nd Month, 1852." 
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" Bank of Ireland, Jan. 7, 1852^ 
" Dear Sir, — In reply to yours, received this morning, 
I beg to say, that tenpenny pieces were first introduced 
into Ireland in the year 1805; they were made specially 
for, and passed current in, this country only. 

*• You are right in your remark as tp the channel (the 
Bank) through which they were first passed* 

" Yours very truly, 

" R. N. Fowler. 
" S. Elly, Esqr 

Being so cavalierly refused information by the 
Waterford Registrar, I did not risk a repetition by 
applying in Clonmel for a copy of the registry of 
the birth of the late Rebecca Grubb ; but it is a 
public document, and in the power of Mrs, Greer 
to examine if she entertains doubts as to the cor- 
rectness of my assertion. 

The next portion of " The Story of my Life" on 
v^hich I shall comment is anecdotes of the visit of 
James Flanner, an American missionary. They 
are not set down in the order in which they occur 
in the romance. I held them over in hope of re- 
ceiving some information on the subject from Wa- 
terford, but in this expectation I failed ; and 
although I have most anxiously requested to be 
informed of the year of his arrival in Waterford, 
I am still without the information. 
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Flanner had the misfortune to be a visitor of 
her father's, and located in his far-famed mansion ; 
but one unhappy fate awaited all that visited at 
that hospitable residence : — ^they are, without ex- 
ception, satirized, ridiculed, or slandered ; they 
are written down as liars, hypocrites, and swind- 
lers ; every act they do, every word they say, is 
noted down ; and after a quarter of a century has 
passed over, they are held up to public scorn. 
Her wrath is bottled up for some twenty or thirty 
years, and then poured out in an overwhelming 
torrent on the memories of her victims. Long si- 
lenced by death, she is secure from any fears of 
contradiction. 

The Arab of the desert, influenced by higher 
feelings, shares his tent and his food with the stran- 
ger, who, having once partaken of his salt, ever 
after shares his friendship and his protection. An 
Arab once being questioned by his chief why he 
had espoused the cause of a rather quarrelsome 
stranger, replied: " He has eaten with me in my 
tent." The charge brought by the Lord Jesus 
against Judas Iscariot is : *' He that dippeth his 
handwithme in the dish, the same shall betray me." 

It is said to be a principle in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church that a saint shall not be canonized un- 
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til he is dead for fifty years at least, it being pre- 
sumed that, after the lapse of half-a-century, all 
must be silenced by death who could deny his 
miracles or report his peccadilloes. Has our he- 
roine taken a lesson from the Sacred College? 

Our gentle authoress is much to be commise- 
rated; a lady of her refined good taste obliged 
to associate with this multitude of abandoned ruf- 
fians whom she daily met at her father's house, with- 
out one humanized being to relieve the group. 

Her father has shown considerable talent in se- 
lecting such a host to enliven her happy hours; yet 
she must have enjoyed their company, for she ex- 
presses fear that she is too happy. 

James Flanner, a poor but zealous Quaker mis- 
sionary from the backwoods of North America, 
ignorant of the refinements of life, but deeply versed 
in Scripture lore, left his native forests and tra- 
velled four thousand miles without fee or reward, 
for the sole purpose of spreading the Gospel of 
Christ. In him (if we believe her story) she had 
a treat, a banquet, a treasure, a rich and overflow- 
ing harvest. She caricatures him, she ridicideshim, 
and shows him up as a brute, a savage, and a fool. 

Poor Flanner found himself, for the first time in 
his life, in the company of the descendants of a no- 
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ble Earl, who had shaken hands with a Bishop, 
and was the College chum of an Archbishop. 
Dazzled with the splendour and beauty of the 
interesting and lovely trio, he must have felt quite 
abashed, and we may easily conceive that his de- 
portment was rather awkward in the presence of 
this august family. She represents his arriving 
in a post-chaise closely blinded lest he should be 
disgusted with a view of our miserable country ; 
and afterwards exhibits him in such a multiplicity 
of scenes, and so varied in character, that it is a 
matter of much difficulty to decide in which the 
ridiculous runs highest. 

In the drawing-room she has him without stock- 
ings warming his bare feet at the fire, grumbling 
because it was made of coal instead of wood, strew- 
ing the hearth-rug with his broken stockings and 
pack-thread garters, to the manifest amusement of 
a room crowded with ladies ; he brags of a family 
of gigantic sons, despising the puny race before 
him ; and refuses to make any preparation for 
dinner. 

In the dining-room he tears the meat with his 
fingers like a savage, and grossly insults a lady 
that kindly invites him to a dinner party. In 
the evening he is calling for meat at tea, which 
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he tears with ferocity, and orders a tray of bread 
and cheese and a good fire for a midniglit revel; 
and at that dread hour she parades him in the cor- 
ridor simply arrayed in his night-shirt ; then in 
the servants' room, where the terrified women 
startle and astonish the whole house with their 
screams, until her father's appearance established 
peace, when the discomfited American, in his re- 
treat upsetting furniture and candlesticks, with 
difliculty regains his room. 

In the morning, after he had bolted down a few 
eggs without the ceremony of a spoon, a council 
was called, where it was determined that the 
nobly descended family could not sit at the same 
table with this mohawk savage, a separate table 
was provided for him, and to prevent his feeling 
offended, and that it might not hurt his feelings, 
her mother, not having any scruple of conscience 
against uttering a deliberate falsehood, told the 
American that "such was her manner of especially 
honouring an American guest." 

Who can blame our heroine for imbibing her 
accomplished mother's love for veracity ? and I 
feel bound implicitly to believe this part of her 
narrative, as she would not wantonly tarnish her 
mother's reputation for truth, when she has no in- 
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terest at stake ; and it is much to be regretted that 
her mother made this speech, knowing in her heart 
that it was not her Irish manner of honouring an 
American guest, but her particular manner of in- 
sulting an American citizen. Mrs. Greer, not satis- 
fied with often damaging her father's memory, now 
kindly turns her attention to her mother. 

Having somewhat freely indulged in describing 
his domestic habits, she shifts the scene, and in- 
troduces him in his religious character. 

In meeting, in place of preaching the Gospel, 
she represents him delivering a lecture which oc- 
cupied an hour, on the sore leg of a horse, in which 
he displayed an intimate knowledge of the veteri- 
nary science. 

She draws his character in the following brief 
panegjnric : — " A man who seemed not to possess 
one redeeming trait of virtue or amiability ; who 
was entirely ignorant of Scripture ; who was as ig- 
norant as he was selfish, and selfish as he was 
knavish and cunning ;" and sums up with saying 
that he was a " disgrace to the name of Chris- 
tianity." 

She finishes the Flanner anecdotes with inform- 
ing us that ^^at her father's suggestion he was 
sent back to his congenial woods without finish- 

D 
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ing his intended visit, but not before a wealthy 
spinster had testified against such unusual quench- 
ing of the Spirit, by settling on him an annuity of 
fifty pounds per annum." 

Mrs. Greer is an entire stranger to those kindly 
feelings that influenced the lady spinster in per- 
forming this generous act, and yet she is polite 
enough to let her pass with a gentle snarl ; — ^she 
broke the poisoned barb from the arrow, and only 
flung the feather in her face. 

Her readers are quite at liberty to believe as 
much of this tale as common sense will permit. 
Had the author been a gentleman, and not a gen- 
tle lady, without hesitation I would boldly say 
that there was not more truth in this story than 
in that of Sarah Mills, where tenpenny pieces 
were jingled eight years before they were coined ; 
or, in plainer and simpler terms, that I believed 
the entire tale a gross fiction, save the fact that 
the American was a visitor at her father's house, 
where he was most cruelly and inhospitably made 
a laughing-stock for a large company ; but I would 
not for the world be unpolite to a lady, therefore, 
far be it from me to say any such thing. 

On this tale is foimded, in a great measure, all 
the satirical comments of her loving reviewers. 
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and the ire of the "Liverpool Mail." The editor 
of this last-mentioned publication must be either 
very young, very ignorant, or very foolish, else, 
ere he drew the sword against the whole Society 
of Friends, he would have inquired into the ve- 
racity of the story. 

This ridiculous fiction is evidently intended by 
Mrs. Greer to hold up to contempt the character 
of Quaker Preachers, but she has permitted her 
imagination to carry her too far. 

Had she confined her portraiture to the charac- 
ter of a bigot, an enthusiast, or an over-zealous 
advocate for Quaker principles, she might have 
imposed on her readers ; but is she weak enough 
to imagine that she will find any person who has 
even slightly known the Society capable of be- 
lieving one word of this ludicrous invention? 

After drawing the character of a savage mon- 
ster, a rude, gormandizing, disgusting idiot, she in- 
forms us that three yearly meetings certified as to 
his being a fit and proper person, and well quali- 
fied to preach the Gospel, and that he had their 
full approbation to follow up his missionary la- 
bours in Ireland ; and further, she informs us that 
this monstrous character was " almost reverenced 
by the whole body of Friends in America, Eng- 
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land, and Ireland;" and many looked on him as a 
holy man. 

Why does Mrs. Greer dwell so long on this 
most inconsistent story? It is the pivot on which 
all her avowed horror of Quakerism turns ; she 
draws a parallel between a much admired, nay, 
reverenced, Quaker minister, and an ignorant ruf- 
fian idiot, — then she infers that all other Quaker 
ministers are of a still lower order. 

Planner bemg the most principal character in 
her volume (except her charming self) it is neces- 
sary to examine it attentively. 

Mrs. Greer admits of his having certificates of 
the approval of the Quakers of three nations, and 
she does not in any part of her volume charge 
them with being fools, — she rather shows them off 
as a knowing and intelligent people, not easily de- 
ceived; and yet she, a single individual, gives her 
unsupported opinion of this American, in direct 
opposition to the collective and unanimous judg- 
ment of the thousands of Quakers of England, Ire- 
land, and America; and it cannot be supposed that 
they would have sanctioned the character she has 
invented for the world's laugh, — and no doubt the 
world has laughed, and will laugh, at the funny 
story ; but to believe it they must first believe 
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the Quakers of three nations to be lunatics or 
idiots. 

A juryman once lamented his hard fate in 
being continually placed on juries with eleven 
obstinate men, — ^how much more to be lamented 
is the unhappy fate of poor Mrs. Greer, who 
has to contend with obstinate Quakers of three 
nations ! 

The only means I found within my power to 
acquire a true knowledge of the character and ha- 
bits of James Planner was to correspond with the 
different persons who received him at their houses 
while travelling in Ireland ; and those persons to 
whom I have appUed have invariably described 
him as a retiring, imobtrusive man, gentle and dif- 
fident in manners, and although not a learned 
man, yet deeply versed in the knowledge of the 
Scriptures, and whose conversation was both in- 
teresting and instructive. 

Those Waterford friends with whom I have 
corresponded on the subject of the horse's leg, 
after a lapse of twenty-five years could not remem- 
ber more than that there was such a man, and 
that his sayings and doings had long passed into 
oblivion; but on one point they all agreed — ^that 
the story of the horse's leg was pure invention, for 
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had such a circumstance really occurred, no lapse 
of time could efface it from their memory. 

How cruelly poor Mrs, Greer has been hoaxed 
(perhaps designedly) concerning her father's in- 
terfering with his Irish tour. He did not obtain, 
nor even applied for, the American s recall ; the 
humble missionary completed his visit as he 
had first planned it, and returned to his distant 
home with a heart overflowing with love to that 
God who, through a journey exceeding 8000 miles, 
had preserved him from every evil, save the slan- 
derous pen of a disappointed woman. 

" How beautiful are the feet of them that preach 
the Gospel of peace, and bring glad tidings of 
good things!"* 

Twenty-five years have passed over, and are 
gone, — ^that simple backwoods-man has retired to 
his native wilds, and long since passed from this 
world ; his name and his deeds would have been 
no more remembered, had not Mrs. Greer kindly 
favoured him with her affectionate remembrance. 

Mrs. Greer has in many instances evinced a 
deadly hatred to several individuals whom she 
has honoured by noticing in her romance ; but in 
the case of the American missionary she could 

*Bomans, x. 15. 
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not have had any preconceived feelings of hosti- 
lity, — ^he, a perfect stranger, could not have been 
guilty of any act worthy of the malignity of her 
pen. She may be jealous of the rising greatness of 
that powerful nation, and merely made poor Flan- 
ner the scapegoat, and the insult through him is 
offered to his country; or it might be that some of 
the host of interesting swindlers that had often 
enlivened her hours at Summerland, or perhaps 
some dear relative, had levanted to the new world, 
and there met a speedy transit to a more distant 
kingdom, through the powerful agency of the 
rope, administered by that accomplished gentleman. 
Judge Lynch. Be the cause real or imaginary, 
she has taken a sweeping revenge. 

When the great family met in conclave to de- 
cide on the great egg case, and it was finally de- 
creed that he, a citizen of theUnited States, was not 
worthy of the honour of sitting at the same board 
with this high-born family, — which was the insult 
intended for Flanner or his country? 

It is hard to reconcile the idea that Mr. Strang- 
man, a gentleman of independent mind, would sub- 
mit to the tyrannical control of his family (for 
according to Mrs. Greer's version of the affair, he 
was passed by as a cipher) in offering this insult 
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to an American citizen. It might be expected from 
his well-known character for generous hospitality, 
that he would not receive a stranger as his guest, 
and then ignominiously expel him from his table, 
to eat his morsel in some distant solitary comer, 
even if he was really guilty of the crime of not 
using a spoon. 

Yet it is to be hoped that America need not 
despair, — Mrs. Greer's envenomed pen will not an- 
nihilate her; she will still continue to flourish, great 
and independent, and she may be searched from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic, — from Panama to Hud- 
son's Bay, — without meeting half so disgusting a 
brute as Mrs. Greer has delineated as an Ameri- 
can citizen. 
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PREFACE TO KO. n. 



It is good to confess our faults. Mrs. Greer says 
it is. I believe her, and prove my sincerity by 
now confessing that I have, though unintention- 
ally, committed four grievous errors: — ^First, by 
wickedly calling the American missionary Jameis 
Flanner, when really and truly his name was Wil- 
liam ; secondly, in ignorantly stating that Katey 
Rutter lived in Limerick, which I here confess to 
be untrue, — inasmuch as her dwelling-place is 
Youghal ; thirdly, that the heroine's father stu- 
died in Holland. I now find that I am in error ; 
he never left Her Majesty's dominions. In Ireland, 
but not in Trinity College, he studied the Portu- 
guese language. It was his brother Joseph that 
visited Holland. And lastly, that the heroine was 
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the eldest daughter of the late John Strangman ; 
whereas I am now informed, on authority that I 
am bound to believe and cannot doubt, that she 
has an elder sister. 

All those errors arose from my not knowing 
any one of the parties. The last error I was led 
into by the heroine taking precedence in all the 
family scenes that I have noticed, and in her Dub- 
lin adventures her sister is nowhere. 

Now that I have madevoluntaryconfessionof my 
sins, I fondly hope that Mrs. Greer will be polite 
enough to grant me absolution, and not insist on my 
applying to Mr. Ptynne or the Bishop of Exeter. 

The publication of the First Number of " Osten- 
tation" has been the means of procuring me much 
good advice, all of which, I have no doubt, is in- 
tended for my instruction, and conveyed in the 
kindest spirit. Most gratefully do I receive it in 
the spirit in which it is given. 

A Friend writes, " I hope thou wilt see it right 
to have the remainder of the work written with 
more mildness— in fact, savouring more of the 
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spirit of Him who, when he was reviled, reviled 
not again." 

I beg to assure my kind correspondent that 
Mrs. Greer never reviled me, and far be it from 
me to revile her, — a lady that I never had the 
pleasure of seeing. But I much fear that I could 
not write coldly on any subject. 

I wrote to a Friend, begging of him to obtain a 
certaiA date for me, and informed him for what 
purpose I required it. He replies, that he is about 
leaving home, and gives me hopes of complying 
on his return, but advised me not to trouble .my- 
self with refuting Mrs. Greer's inaccuracies! I 
never had the pleasure of again hearing from him. 

If the hypocrisy, fraud, and wickedness that 
Mrs. Greer charges the Quakers with be only 
" inaccuracies," the sooner her poker is put into 
operation the better. 

A lady writes to me on the subject of love; 
she says, " she never read Sarah Greer's work, 
and that it is not wise to occupy time in either 
heajing or speaking evil of one another, but for 
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all to labour to seek after that love which think- 
eth no evil, but suffereth long, and is kind." 

I replied, that I fully and sincerely united with 
her in all those sentiments which she quoted on 
the value of love, and that it was that very prin- 
ciple that encouraged me to persevere in what I 
had undertaken; that it was love for the memo- 
ries of those devoted Christians that urged me to 
rescue their calumniated characters from false 
and slanderous accusations: for, if the love of 
our friends was to terminate with their lives, how 
cold, how heartless, it would be ! 

A Friend objects to my saying that J. Strang- 
man was far advanced in life at the time the 
tenpennies were jingled for his amusement and in- 
struction, as he says his age could not have much 

« 

exceeded thirty. This was occasioned by the 
date of his birth being withheld by the Water- 
ford Registrar. At the same time, I think he was 
far advanced when compared with a child of 
thirteen. 

I had two letters — one from a lady, the o^Jier 
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from a gentleman — condemning that paragraph 
which refers to Judge Lynch, as calculated to 
hurt the feelings of Mrs. Greer's family, without 
in any way forwarding the object of the work. 

Nothing could be ftirther from my wishes than 
to give a moment'? uneasiness to that much-es- 
teemed family. I am always open to conviction, 
and am much obliged by having the matter 
brought under my reflection, and regret my hav- 
ing thoughtlessly inserted the paragraph, which 
I purpose withdrawing in a second edition. 

Many Friends have written to me on the sub- 
ject of the price of the pamphlet being high ; but 
not one of them has added a postscript, inquiring 
how much I am to be a loser by the publication. 

I wrote to my publishers, to know which 
was it profit or loss. Their reply was fearfully 
ambiguous ; but cheap articles are seldom prized. 
The present Number is one-third larger than the 
former, yet there is no increase of price. 

I have now honestly set forth all the objections 
enforced by my correspondents to the First Num- 

b 
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ber of "Ostentation," and have freely and ho- 
nestly given my views on the different subjects 
objected to ; and I most earnestly beg that my cor- 
respondents may continue to favour me with 
their advice, which will be most gratefully appre- 
ciated by — 

&c. &c., 

SANDHAM ELLY. 

£llt Walks, New Boss, 
29th Oct., 1852. 



PART II. 



My first number concluded with the anecdotes 
of William Planner, the American missionary; 
and I did not purpose returning to the subject, 
but the publication of that Number was produc- 
tive of so many communications that I felt it 
would be an act of injustice to the memory of 
that cruelly maligned, but zealous Christian, to 
withhold from immediate publication those addi- 
tional proofs of fiction, instead of postponing them, 
to a second edition. 

Mrs. Greer commences the sixth chapter of 
her volume by saying, that in October, 1827, '*we 
were sitting one evening around the fire, when 
two young men of our meeting walked in. They 
came to ask, could we accommodate the American 
Friend, James Planner, and his travelling compa- 
nion, an English minister, for a week or two. 
My father instantly agreed to receive both Friends. 

E 
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We were delighted, and promised to look sober 
and plain." 

After describing the pastries, jellies, and other 
preparations made to receive them, she says: — 
" We had several other Friends on a visit with us, 
when, about three o'clock on seventh day, we saw 
^post-chaise drive up the lawn. We all ran to 
the windows, exclaiming, — 'Here comes the 
American !' * Oh ! no,' said one, * it cannot be, the 
chaise is empty; look, the windows are all blinded.' 
So it was, — all shut up; the glass panes down and 
the blinds up: yet it drove to the door. The 
steps were let down, and out crawled an enor- 
mous large man ; he was followed by a nice-look- 
ing little Friend, with a black cap on the top of 
his head. After him stepped out a slight young 
man, the guide from Youghal meeting, who merely 
saw the other two safe into the house, and then 
stepped back into the chaise, opened the win- 
dows, and drove off." 

After describing the personal appearance of 
Flanner as most repulsive, and that of his friend, 
Isaac Hadwin, as most prepossessing, she says, 
the latter remarked, — *' How pleasant it was to 
look about him. He walked to the window, and 
seemed so uncommonly pleased at gazing on the 
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faded glories of October in the country, that we 
asked how it happened he had arrived with 
closed blinds. ' Why/ said he, ' that is the reason 
I enjoy everything so much now. It was not so 
very pleasant travelling so far in the dark ; and 
through Lismore, too, that I wished so much to see, 
and the Blackwater. I was really vexed, but,' 
and he looked around with a comical smile, ' he 
would not let the glasses be up. Somebody in 
Cork unfortunately asked him how he liked Ire- 
land, to which he replied : — " I did not come from 
America to see the country." The same question 
was put to him in Toughal, very naturally, by 
another Friend. It made him angry, and he said 
he did not look at the country, nor would he look 
at it: it was not worth looking at; for the trees 
were no bigger than American bushes, and he 
did not like to see so many houses and no woods; 
therefore he had compelled his two unfortunate 
travellers to drive all that long way without a 
gUmpse of light." 

I have to apologize for making so long an ex- 
tract, but the astonishing nature of what I have 
to communicate rendered it necessary. 

Allow me here to pray of ray readers that they 
will carefully reflect on all the figures in the pic- 

e2 
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ture. The chaise driving to the hall-door with 
blinds up, — ^the American and his companion 
leaving the dark post-chaise and entering the 
house, — the guide stepping back into the carriage, 
letting down the blinds, and driving off, — Had- 
win, the Englishman, enjoying his emancipation 
from a long day of darkness, and admiring the 
faded glories of October, — the American disdain- 
ing to look at the bushes that we call trees, — to 
prevent his seeing them the blinds being raised, 
and his companions doomed to a perpetual night. 
But oh! how shall I tell it? — how shall I say 
that there is not one word of truth in this mi- 
nutely described scene? yet, in justice to the me- 
mory of the persecuted American, it must be told. 
The three gentlemen were not conveyed in dark- 
ness, but in the warm light of the glorious sun ; 
the guide did not step back into the carriage, let 
down the blinds, and drive off ; the Englishman 
did not admire the faded glories of October the 
more for his long, dark drive, and for the very 
best of reasons, that they were not provided 
with either chaise or blinds. The party travelled 
in the Cork mail-coach, which passes through 
Youghal, and enters the city of Waterford by 
Summerland; they alighted at the gate, and 
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walked to the house through those far-femed lawns 
and shrubberies. 

It is true that the persecuted American is not 
here to raise his voice against an atrocious ca- 
lumny ; his bones lie in a far distant land ; and 
it is equally true that his English friend has 
passed to another world. She is quite secure 
from any explanation on their part. But she has 
committed one fatal error: she forgot the guide 
that let down the blinds of the chaise, and drove 
away. He lives to tell another story; and under 
his hand I now possess the overwhelming evi- 
dence of the facts I have related. 

Thomas Harvey, of Youghal, is the gentleman 
who, in the year 1828 (not 1827, as Mrs. Greer 
writes; but, alas! how seldom is she correct!), 
accompanied William Planner and Isaac Had win 
from Youghal to Summerland, in the Liberties of 
Waterford, in the capacity of guide; and even 
Mrs. Greer will not presume to call his word in 
question, for his character, like that of Caesar's 
wife, is above suspicion. His rank is that of a 
gentleman; and I most firmly believe that he 
would lose his right arm sooner than assert a 
falsehood. He, I have no doubt, will be most 
happy in giving Mrs. Greer or any one of her 
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three-and-twenty reviewers what further informa- 
tion or explanation they may desire. 

I shall here insert extracts from Thomas Har- 
vey's letter, in reply to one written to him by me 
on the subject: 

"William Flanner was acccompanied by Isaac Had- 
win, of Liverpool ; they were, I think, two nights in my 
house. His home in America was far from possessing 
such elegance and luxuries as he saw in many houses in 
England ; and his mode of living was plain and frugal. 
He was of few words in conversation ; but his demeanour 
in the house and at table was nothing remarkable, nor in 
any way to warrant the scandalous caricature drawn by 
S. Grreer. I went with him and Isaac Hadwin from this 
(Youghal) to Waterford in the mail-coach, which is 
without blinds of any kind. 

**I cannot recollect whether the road to Waterford was 

4. 

at that time by Summerland-gate or not. If it ^ras, we 
. would have stopped at the gate, and walked to the 
house; but if it was then, as it is now, by the manor, we 
would have left the coach at the office near the Mall, 
and W. F. and I. H. would have been conveyed to J. 
Strangman's in some way provided by Friends in Water- 
ford — not, I do suppose, in a post-chaise. 

** Katey Rutter, the person meant by this name, is 
living in Youghal, now about seventy -five years of age. 
I have known her since she was sixteen. She is a kind- 
hearted, respectable, truth-telling woman. She says that 
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what S. Greer relates is untrue ; that she never saw a 
novel in the house (Summerland), unless ' The Modern 
Philosophers^* by Elizabeth Hamilton, may be called one, 
and which belonged to J. Strangman. She never bor- 
rowed a book of any kind while at Summerland, nor 
did she know any person in Waterford that lent books." 

What is now to become of '* Katey Rutter's ar- 
dent love for novel-reading" ? Where is her ac- 
quaintance that kept the circulating library, and 
received baskets of apples and bouquets without 
number in return for his novels? Poor Mrs. 
Greer! how often am I doomed to discover mac- 
curacies/ 

But I am diverging from my subject, and must 
conclude the Planner anecdotes. 

Through the kind exertions of a friend in Wa* 
terford, I have ascertained, on the authority of 
the road contractor, that the Cork and Waterford 
mail-coach was not removed from the old line by 
Summerland until the summer of 1829. 

Poor Flanner laboured under a most distressing 
nervous debility during his visit to Ireland, which 
often deprived him of rest To obtain sleep he 
was in the practice of leaving his bed, walking 
about his room ; and, if it opened on an airy cor- 
ridor, he often extended his walk. This practice 
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might have given rise to Mrs. Greer's amusing 
anecdote of his midnight adventures at Summer- 
land. 

The gentleman from whom I had this informa- 
tion says that he resided in Waterford at the time 
of Planner's visit, and that he was present at the 
meeting when Mrs. Greer alleges that he deli- 
vered his celebrated lecture on the veterinary 
art To this he gives a point-blank denial; his 
own words are, "iV<? atich sermon was preached^ or 
anything like it" 

Was it to gratify a talent for ridicule that Mrs. 
Greer wound her net round her three-and-twenty 
loving gudgeons, who, while entangled in its 
meshes, most ardently vouched for the truth of 
every word in her volume. 

The Liverpool Mail is much to be commiserated 
and greatly to be pitied, the admiring editor having 
sacrificed a large portion of two publications to the 
*' Flanner Anecdotes," and the unsparing abuse of 
the poor doomed Quakers, kindly promising a 
third, and pledging himself for the strict integrity 
of every paragraph he inserted. 

The next excursion our heroine relates is one 
of but little interest: it was to attend ohe of the 
Society's yearly meetings in Dublin, where she, 
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accompanied by her mother, one sister, and two 
of the " first-rate horsemen," travelled in " (mr 
own carriage^' and stopped at TuthilFs, in Dawson- 
street. She terms the meeting an uninteresting 
one, and laments that there were only two Eng- 
lish ministers, and not one from America. This 
was, indeed, a sore disappointment. What a trea- 
sure would she have found in a second Planner! 
But she could not have been so extravagant in her 
expectations as to hope for two such treats in one 
year. Even had she been fortunate in catching 
a second, of what use could he have been? She 
had already exhausted her quiver on the one un- 
fortunate American. She had not a shaft remain- 
ing to bestow on a second. 

It does not appear that any Friends presented 
themselves of sufficient consequence to light up 
the brilliancy of her satire, or call forth the seve- 
rity of her spleen; and the heroine returns home 
rather unnoticed. 

Neglect so unexpected humbled her but for a 
moment, and by no means conquered her long- 
ings after meetings and good dinners, but rather 
stimulated her ardent desire for attending them. 
She determined that she should and would be 
noticed, and decided on persuading her father to 

e3 
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bring her to the next yearly meeting. She "found 
no difficulty in inducing the dear man" to gratify 
her wishes. 

Accompanied by her father and her sister 
(Ellen), she travelled to Dublin, not in " our 
own carriage," but in a stage-coach. *'0h! what a 
falling off was there!" It would have broken 
the heart of poor Lady Katty. 

She represents the meeting as large and inte- 
resting, from the numerous attendance of strangers, 
and many quite worthy of her notice; but she 
bitterly laments the want of an American for her 
mother to " especially honour," and for herself to 
especially slander. She seems most anxious for 
a second opportunity to ridicule and scandalize 
some citizen of the great nation. She might have 
enjoyed in peace and quiet her dignity as the de- 
scendant oi B, phmUom earl, without again seeking 
an opportunity of insulting America through the 
person of some new missionary. 

Mrs. Greer's varied and inventive talents I 
have had often to admire and praise ; but in none 
does she shine with more brilliant lustre than in 
that rare and much-to-be-desired talent of invent- 
ing nicknames. 

Amongst the magnets that attended the meeting 
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was Joseph John Gumey, whom she honours 
with the title of John Earl, probably from 
Earlham Hall, his princely residence in Norfolk. 
His sister, the celebrated Mrs. Fry, is designated 
Elizabeth Stately, and his sister-in-law, Elizabeth 
Fry, she has named Elizabeth Grill. 

Our heroine has become so deeply interested 
in all the good advice and pious doctrine she has 
from, time to time heard, that she betook herself 
to the study of shorthand (she says she did, and 
who will dare to doubt her word?), under the 
tuition of Dr. Crook, for the purpose of report- 
ing those sermons she so solemnly condemns; 
yet she has not favoured us even with extracts. 
Her reports of the proceedings in the women's 
meeting are very much confined to advice given 
on the subject of dress, and the forms and rules 
of the Society's discipline, which she satirizes and 
unsparingly ridicules; but any advice of a reli- 
gious tendency she carefully avoids reporting. 

I have little to remark on her Dublin cam- 
paign, save the good and bad dinners that stimu- 
lated her joys and her sorrows. 

The victualling department occupies much of 
her time and pages. She has reduced this study 
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to a regular system, and invented a course of 
• table statistics both instructive and entertaining. 
She first numbers the company, then the dishes, 
and classes them. Company, so many; soup, fish, 
meat, — so many dishes boiled, so many roast; 
poultry, boiled and roast, classed under one head. 
Remove: pies, puddings, jellies, confectionery, 
&c., &;c.; and closes her statistical survey with a 
catalogue of wines, and her comments on the en- 
tertainment. 

In recording her adventures the day after her 
arrival in Dublin, she thus statistically describes 
a dinner party at the house of one of the leading 
Quakers: — 

" There were eighteen guests. Our entertain- 
ment was excellent, — choice, substantial, and va- 
ried, with most delicious confectionery and good 
wine" (not bad for a lady ! very like what an oflScer 
would say in a mess-room ). But, out of gratitude 
to the hospitable Friend who furnished the repast, 
she might have recorded his name. So sump- 
tuous an entertainment was well calculated to 
raise joyous anticipations of the future. 

Next day she attended the women's meeting, 
where her feelings were cruelly outraged by a 
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woman Friend, described as Sarah Castles, who 
dared to raise her profane voice against luxurious 
living. 

Had Sarah Castles been aware of our heroine's 
highly epicurean propensities, she would doubt- 
lessly have refrained from so exciting a doctrine ; 
but it was done in ignorance, and our gentle 
author had to listen in silence, while she trembled 
for its baneful effects on dinners to come. 

Being in some measure restored from the gloom 
occasioned by the starving doctrine of the wicked 
Sarah Castles, she joined the dinner party of a 
very wealthy Friend, and her spirits revived. She 
thus records her statistical survey of the table : — • 
" The dinner was a capital good one, — fish, flesh, 
fowl, pies,and puddings, in abundance." She passes 
over the catalogue of wines ; but as good eating 
requires good drinking, we may conclude that all 
was in keeping. However, the evening sun did 
not set without a cloud. Her buoyant spirits, 
raised high by this much-to-be-praised dinner, 
were grievously depressed by the lady of the 
house apologizing for the excellence of the repast, 
and saying, that dinner had been ordered before 
she went to meeting, otherwise she would have 
paid due deference to the advice given. 
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Happy would it have been for our luxurious 
heroine had she lived in the days of that sump- 
tuouQ gentleman, Dives ! Often would she have 
been his guest, — often would she have luxuriated 
on the varied and delicious flavour of his costly 
dishes. What an article it would form in her 
statistical survey ! With what rapture would 
she dwell on every dish, and analyze every sauce ! 
How her eye would wander over the dessert, and 
with what pleasure would she quaff his matchless 
wines ! Even in purple and fine linen would she 
vie with him, for toggery formed no small part of 
her studies. Poor Lazarus could seldom hope 
for the honour and pleasure of her company at 
his feast of crumbs; the dogs might lick his sores 
in quiet 

Has this luxurious lady ever read that a day 
came when that sumptuous gentleman raised up 
his eyes in torment, while the poor, despised La- 
zarus enjoyed those pleasures which " eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered 
into the heart of man to conceive?" 

It would not be unprofitable for our &ir author 
to reflect, that it does not appear from the Scrip- 
ture account of the parable that any charge of an 
uncharitable or inhospitable nature was brought 
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against Dives, or even of withholding from La- 
zarus the broken meat (crumbs) of his table. The 
only alleged crimes are sumptuous living and 
costly apparel; yet how awful was his punish- 
ment! 

After describing some advice given in meeting 
concerning dress, the heroine informs us that she 
went to an evening party of Friends. (What 
became of her father and sister ? they are never 
mentioned. ) Her statistical records are: — " Plenty 
of tea, cakes, and good things." 

On the third morning after her arrival she 
attended a meeting for worship, and notes : — 
" We had a long sermon, very good ci its kind ; 
for John Earl is the very best minister in the So- 
ciety." Can she so soon have forgotten poor 
Planner, that her mother so especially honoured ? 

This day she attended another dinner party, 
where she had calculated on rather a good enter- 
tainment ; but oh ! how shall I describe her vexa- 
tion at the too apparent effects of Sarah Castle's 
evil advice, which now began to tell with cruel 
effect ? In sorrow she registers the statistics of this 
day's dinner— one leg of .mutton, one red round, 
one dish of potatoes, no pudding, and, what was 
more to be regretted, wine superseded by coffee ! 
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O wicked Sarah Castles ! what hast thou to an- 
swer for? what will be thy judgment on the great 
day? By thy withering advice the fountain ofhos- 
pitalily has been dried up, and ' our heroine has to 
encounter actual starvation. Could any one pos- 
sessing the gift of reflection suppose that she, the 
high-bom, would tarnish her reputation by dining 
off a leg of mutton — a vulgar leg of mutton? That 
might be good enough for Sarah Mills, Mrs. Fry, 
or Lady Eatty ; but it would not do for one who 
could boast of an earl's coronet in her family. There 
is a sapng attributed to the late Princess Charlotte, 
that "there were only two things in this world 
that she cordially hated, — a boiled leg of mutton 
and her snuffy old grandmother." Our heroine^s 
antipathy was not only noble, it was actually 
royaL 

We are all flesh and blood (at least Sterne says 
we are) ; yet there are certain points which flesh 
and blood cannot pass. John Earl may preach, 
and Sarah Castles may advise, but the cravings of 
nature must be satisfied, and our gentle author did 
not visit the Dublin meeting to be starved. How she 
escaped this catastrophe, and how her father and 
gentle sister escaped, she does not mention ; but 
we find her the same evening at a tea-party, where 
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she notes sad complaints of bad dinners ; how 
Friends, old and young, gave their opinion that Sa- 
rah Castles "had run before her guide in the mat- 
ten" The following day she was at a dinner party at 
the house of a very wealthy friend, but " plain as 
plain could be," and his wife a model of Quaker- 
ism. Everything in the house was drab, but of 
the most costly texture — the hearth-rug had cost 
twenty pounds. This appearance of wealth led her 
to expect that the dinner would have been in keep- 
ing. How her heart must have palpitated when 
dinner was announced ! 

On entering the dining-room one glance told 
all ; but, oh ! in what words shall I tell it ? Sarah 
Castles — that unfeeling, that hard-hearted Sa- 
rah Castles, — that genius of famine — had been 
before her, and our gifted heroine was once 
more doomed to starvation. A horrid red round 
stared her full in the face; it was more appal- 
ling than the ghost of Banquo at Macbeth's sup- 
per. A young urchin, the son of the plain friend 
that had the plain wife (she has omitted to state 
how plain the son was), drove her to the very 
verge of distraction by telling her (in strict con- 
fidence) that his mamma would not ask any 
company for the following day, that they might 
enjoy their chickens and asparagus. She does not 
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mention how the remaining fourteen (there being 
fifteen guests) managed starvation ; but she re- 
marks, with great feeling, that ^^ wherever she went 
she met with a red round." And to add to her 
horror, her friend Jane Grey informed her, that 
she would meet a red round in every friend's house 
in the city of Dublin, provided she had courage to 
make the experiment How would Dives or Lady 
Eatty have borne this persecution ? And to keep 
this horrid red round in perpetual remembrance, she 
obtained, through her friend Jane Grey, a receipt 
for making the vile nuisance, which she kindly in- 
serts in her volume for the benefit of her readers. 
Probably Soyer, if respectfully applied to and well 
fee'd, might invent some less objectionable me- 
thod of preparing a round of beef, in order to its 
making a second and many succeeding appearances 
without outraging the high aristocratic feelings of 
any nobly-born lady. Poor Lady Katty had an 
insurmountable aversion to red rounds. 

The meeting having concluded its sittings, our 
gentle lady sings its requiem in the following im- 
pressive language: — 

" It was a very pleasant meeting; we renewed 
old acquaintances, and made new ones. We got 
very good advice on many occasions and on seve- 
ral subjects, and found the Friends, despite of all 
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their oddities, most friendly, good-humoured, and 
hospitable" (as soon as ever the meeting was over 
the good dinners began again), '^and light-hearted. 
The world goes well with them, and they stand 
well with the world." (Can these be the idiots 
that certified for her American monster ?) 

The meeting being now up, we may conjecture 
that dinner invitations became few and far be- 
tween, which was quite sufficient cause for our 
heroine to turn her thoughts homeward. 

The great family leave Dublin, and, returning 
home, makes a tour " through the county of Wick- 
low, for the purpose of seeing the far-famed Vale 
of Ovoca, and the exquisitely beautiful scenery 
of that unrivalled county;" but, not travelling in 
" (mr ovm carnage]^ they were dependent on the 
mercies of a post-chaise, which broke down three 
times ere they reached Enniscorthy. 

It does not appear, either from history or tradi- 
tion, that Lady Katty ever met with an upset, or 
even a break-down ; it has been said that once 
her horse stumbled ; but, being a first-rate rider, 
she kept her seat. Even this stumble, not being 
well authenticated, is doubted by the learned. 

While at Enniscorthy, they made an excursion 
to Vinegar Hill, and on their return most unex- 
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pectedly met (she says) the great John Earl, who 
had arrived for the purpose of holding a meedng, 
which our heroine attended, and informs us was 
held in a private room. Here she recites a low, 
vulgar conversation, carried on in the slang lan- 
guage. She must have been blessed with a most 
enviable memory, to enable her to recite so mi- 
nutely every word of the lowest ribaldry, which she 
alleges to have been spoken by some boys at that 
meeting, in the year 1827, that being the year 
that J. J. Gumey and Mrs. Fry visited Ireland. 

Mrs. Greer relates a scene which, she informs 
us, took place on leaving the town of Enniscorthy, 
but will require the most unbounded faith in her 
correctness, and an utter oblivion of the past for 
her readers to place any confidence in diis most 
extraordinary tale. 

This being a most exciting scene, comprising 
acts of heroic gallantry, joined with the most pro- 
found diplomacy, it would be most unjust to pass 
it over slightly. 

Mr. Gumey and his party travelled in a heavy 
travelling-carriage (not a coach, as Mrs. Greer 
represents), and when laden with four people (the 
late Mr. Christy travelled with them from Dublin 
outside), all the parties being. well provided with 
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luggage, not less than four horses could get them 
over our Irish hills. 

During the journey of our heroine to Dublin, 
her residence there, and her subsequent tour 
through the counties of Wexford and Wicklow, 
she has been so engrossed about her own much- 
loved self, and the good things she enjoyed, that 
she had not one spare thought to bestow on either 
father or sister; they are not even once mentioned; 
and now, feeling remorse for her neglect, she re- 
solves on making the most ample atonement for her 
error. She brings out the interesting but neglected 
Ellen in the warlike character of an Amazon, and 
her father in that of a very submissive, obedient, 
and dutiful parent. 

Mr. Strangman and his lovely daughters are 
represented as sitting at a quiet snack dinner in 
the hotel, when they are suddenly alarmed by an 
uproar in the street, caused by contending parties; 
and, approaching the windows, they beheld with 
astonishment and indignation the great John Earl 
at the head of a mob of grooms, postilions, and 
stable-boys, in the act of capturing Mr. Strang- 
man's horses, and forcibly taking them from under 
the post-chaise; after overpowering the Strang- 
man faction, John Earl explaining to the mob (in 
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great confidence) that his sister could not travel 
with less than four horses; that he must have Mr. 
Strangman's pair for wheelers; and that they (the 
Strangmans) might very well remain at Enniscor- 
thy, — "but it was of consequence to him and his 
sister to get on their journey." 

The gentle Ellen's courage instantly rose from 
temperate to boiling heat — 

" The fireman's soul was all on fire." 

Ordering her father not even to show himself 
at the window, she, with the courage and bearing 
of an Orithyia, rushed into the street, heroically 
rallied her faction, and, after a short but fierce 
contest, returned in triumph with the recaptured 
steeds, which, by her command, were instantly 
replaced in their former position under the post- 
chaise. 

How the gallant Ellen was armed does not ap- 
pear; but it is conjectured that her weapon was 
that awful poker with which our heroine has 
vowed to poke out the unhappy Quakers, and 
with " no gentle application" of that same wea- 
pon, but with a "strong and vigorous stirring up." 
It now matters little how she was armed, for she 
returned crowned with laurels ; and her particu- 
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lar friend, the helper, who had distinguished him- 
self, triumphantly exclaimed, that "no English- 
man should lord it over the ' real gentry.' " 

Having decided the battle by physical force, 
she now turns her attention to diplomacy, and 
meets the haughty John with ease and elegance. 
John, though beaten in the field, still hoping to 
out-general his youthful antagonist, approached 
with a most insinuating smile, though "somewhat 
ruffled" by defeat, and requested she (the Amazon) 
would order the horses to be immediately put 
under his carriage, as his sister was already an- 
noyed by this delay, and, as his carriage was heavy, 
they could not travel without four. 

The gallant Ellen, though young, was not to be 
caught by such argument, andreplied, "You cannot 
have ours; but give a few shillings to one of those 
men, who will go to the fields and get horses for 
you." Whether she intended the money as a 
bribe to induce the fellow to go to the fields and 
steal horses, or whether she imagined horses were 
so very cheap in the county of Wexford that a 
pair of wheelers might be purchased for a few 
shillings, is left to conjecture. Horses could not 
have been so cheap in the days of Lady Katty, or 
she would have kept her ouon carriage. 
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The gende Amazon, then turning to the mob 
of stable-boys and helpers, in severe terms re- 
primanded them for daring to unharness the 
horses for any one, and ended her harangue with 
those elegant and lady-like words, " Be guick^ I 
say" (Very good for a young lady!) 

But John, not coinciding with her dictatorial 
manner, and having nothing to hope from a con- 
queror flushed with victory, proposed to refer all 
further negociation to her father. This proposal 
did not meet her views, and she at once gave her 
veto to any such arrangement by "gently but 
firmly laying her hand on his arm," and saying 
" she would not admit of her father being disturbed 
at dinner," and added, " Those horses are mine, 
and thou canst not have them." " But I must," 
said he, "I have no alternative, for we cannot 
get on without them." 

She did not, as a conqueror, think it necessary 
to reply to this threat, but, turning to her mob, 
she said, " Don't let my carriage be disturbed 
again " " Never fear, miss," said the victorious 
stable-boys, " never fear, we will fight for you ; 
the Englishman sha'n't rough-ride over you that-a- 
way, and we to the fore." 

With all the ease of a courtier and the grace of 
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a diplomatist, she turned the conversation by say- 
ing, " Is not the scenery of the county Wicklow, 
through which you passed, very lovely? but the 
journey before us is not so interesting. I hope 
we shall soon see you in our neighbourhood, and 
that you will arrange to dine with us, the day and 
hour to suit your own convenience. We will in- 
vite a large company to meet you — ^farewell;" and 
then glided away without giving him time for reply. 

There shone intellect ; there shone tact. Poor 
John Earl was floored; he might catch what horses 
he pleased in the fields, but she defied him to touch 
one of hers. Happy would it have been for Prince 
Schwarzenberg had he possessed half the easy as- 
surance and diplomatic talent of the gentle and 
warlike Ellen. Poor Lord Palmerston must then 
have fallen his easy victim ! 

As the great family drove from the hotel, a 
groom introduced his head into the window of the 
post-chaise, and offered to seize the Englishman's 
horses and add them to theirs for leaders, but this 
oflfer was thankfully and politely declined. They 
passed John Earl's coach in triumph ; her " father, 
dear man, afraid to ask how the matter had been 
arranged." Bonaparte triumphed at Austerlitz ; 
Wellington may well boast of Waterloo ; but the 
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gentle and warlike Ellen claims Enniscorthy as 
her own ! 

Hitherto, when I denounced any part of Mrs. 
Greer's romance as fiction, I have proved my as- 
sertion by documentary evidence ; but the Ennis- 
corthy affray, in the absence of all documents, I 
can, from its own internal evidence, pronounce the 
greater portion of it to be unworthy of belief. I 
applied to a Quaker lady for information, which 
I believed her to possess, relative to the Ennis- 
corthy riots, if they ever occurred, her father being 
at the time in company with Mr. Gurney, but she 
had not the politeness even to acknowledge my 
letter. 

Mrs. Greer, in commenting on those slang dia- 
logues which she recites, and every word of which 
she distinctly remembered, says, " I have been at 
several public meetings ; those held in barns and 
large rooms are much the same in point of solem- 
nity as this was ; those held in Friends' meeting- 
houses are more orderly." 

It is a rule with the Society of Friends to hold 
their public meetings in their own meeting-houses, 
and no where else (when such meeting-houses are 
to be had), and this rule is in no instance departed 
from. There is in Enniscorthy a large and com- 
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inodious meeting-house belonging to the Society 
where Joseph John Gurney would have held his 
meeting, and not in a private room, which, she in- 
forms us, had to be fitted up for the occasion, and 
must have been both inconvenient, expensive, and 
unnecessary. This circumstance renders it a mat- 
ter of certainty that, either there was not any meet- 
ing held on this occasion, or, that Mrs. Greer was 
not present, consequently, the whole of the slang 
dialogue is pure fiction. Any person even slightly 
acquainted with the habits and manners of the 
lower orders of the county of Wexford must well 
know that the slang language recited by her is 
quite unknown amongst them. The inhabitants 
of that county are the descendants of English set- 
tlers, who followed the fortunes of Strongbow, 
Earl of Pembroke (not one of Mrs. Greer's phan- 
tom earls), and are quite free from Irish slang. 
This dialogue might have passed for truth had she 
laid the scene in one of those unhappy districts 
where folly, fun, or shooting landlords, is their 
vocation, but, to place it in the county of Wex- 
ford shows a lamentable ignorance of her coun- 
try's history. 

To be acquainted with Joseph John Gurney is 
quite sufficient refutation of the Enniscorthy he- 
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roics. Could a person of his refined mind, habits, 
and manners (Mr. Gumey was a well-known per- 
sonage, not a stranger like poor Flanner) — could 
he think of venturing into explanation with a mob 
of drunken grooms and postboys? — much less 
would he have introduced the name of his much- 
loved sister into such a company in a public street ; 
neither would he have presumed to order the 
horses from Mr. Strangman's post-chaise, and that 
at a time when he was on the point of starting on 
a journey ; and, in addition to these considerations, 
Mr. Strangman was not that nonentity that would 
permit his two young daughters to rule him with 
such despotic power, that he was " afraid to ask 
how the matter had been arranged." It is much 
more to be expected, from Mr. Strangman's be- 
nevolent character, that he would have offered the 
horses to Mr. Gurney, and remained all night in 
Enniscorthy, sooner than permit those patriotic 
strangers to relinquish their engagements in Wex- 
ford ; but it appears, that at five o'clock Mrs. Fry 
visited the gaol, and organized a ladies' committee 
in that town. 

I (the writer) reside within fifteen miles of the 
scene of action, and never heard one word of the 
affair until Mrs. Greer published the Story of her 
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Life. The day after the alleged Enniscorthy riots 
I met the party at Forest, and from my subsequent 
intimacy with Mr. Gumey, some version of the 
affair would have come to my knowledge, had it 
ever taken place. 

From all these circumstances, I am ready to 
conclude that this very amusing and instructive 
history of one day in Enniscorthy is not more 
true than any one of the catalogue of fictions that 
have been already exposed; and I strongly sus^ 
pect that the parties did not meet in Ennis* 
oorthy. 

After I had written the foregoing passages, it 
came to my knowledge that J. J. Gurney and 
party had, on this eventful day, dined with a lady 
well known at Enniscorthy, to whom I addressed 
a letter on the subject; and, in reply, she has been 
kind enough to inform me that Mr. Gumey did 
not at her house mention any difficulty in pro- 
curing horses; and she also says that '' she has not 
the faintest remembrance of John Strangman's 
attending the meeting, or of his being at Ennis- 
corthy.*' 

He, being an elder in the Society (as Mrs. 
Greer informs us), would have taken his place in 
the gallery beside Mr. Gurney. When occupying 
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80 conspicuous a situation, had he been there he 
must have been seen and remembered. 

Who can now entertain the least doubt of the 
£nniscorthy anecdotes being, from beginning to 
end, pure fiction, without one redeeming word of 
truth, as it is now evident that the Strangmans . did 
not meet the Gumey party at Enniscorthy. 
. Having learned that Mr. Gumey kept a jotirnal 
of his tour in Ireland, and which is now in the 
keeping of his brother — ^hoping that it might have 
reference to the riots of Enniscorthy, I wrote to 
that gentleman, praying for extracts of such por- 
tions as related to the county of Wexford. He de- 
clined my request on reasons most satisfeK^tory. 
The following is his letter : — 

** Esteemed Friend, — I have received thy letter, with 
a pamphlet entitled, ' Ostentation,' &c. &c. I have read 
the latter with interest. It is true that my brother Jo* 
seph John Gumey has left behind him a private journal, 
a copy of which is in my possession. 

'* I am indisposed to have any extr acts made from it to 
be used for the required purpose, — as a defence from the 
aspersions cast upon him and our sister Elizabeth Fry, in 
a book, of which Sarah Greer is the author, entitled — 
* History of my Life.* These statements, it is true, ap- 
plying to them, are discoloured, distorted, and false,— ^in- 
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deed, I think these epithets are correct as applicable to 
touch, other matter in the book. 

'* But, notwithstanding, I do not wish to appear as tak- 
ing any part in>a defence, which the publication of any 
part of his private journal would be doing ; for every one 
would know they must come from me. The reputation 
of my brother and sister is so based that I fear no attack 
on them from such an author. They were, in an eminent 
degree, of courteous demeanour and of Christian conduct 
in their daily lives ; but above all, I feel a happy assur- 
ance, that through adorable mercy they have entered 
those blessed abodes, < where the wicked cease fromtrour 
bling, and the weary are at rest ;^ and that I do not care 
for any false attempt to lower their reputation. 

" Such are the reasons, which I trust thou wilt feel to 
be sufficient for declining thy request. 

" Very sincerely thy friend, 

** Samuel Gurney. 

** London, 4^ of 9di Month, 1852. 

" P. S. — I have no objection to the publication of this 
letter, should thou think it desirable.^ 

I here beg gratefully to acknowledge the obli- 
gations I am under to Mr. Gumey for his kind 
permission to publish this most excellent letter. 

When my father learned that Mr. Gurney and 
his sister had arrived in Ireland, he transmitted 
to them a pressing invitation to his house, and 
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despatched me (the humble narrator) as envoy, to 
meet them at Forest, and escort them to EUy's 
Walks, his residence. 

Forest is a Friends' meeting-house in the 
county of Wexford, where the Gumey party had 
previously arranged to hold a meeting. It is si- 
tuated some miles from any town, but the cen- 
tre of a district thickly inhabited by gentry and 
respectable fisirmers. 

Mrs. Fry's name, being long known and re- 
spected, attracted a large attendance of the neigh- 
bouring gentry. The hour appointed for holding 
the meeting was one o'clock, and the party arrived 
soon after. 

When Mrs. Fry stepped out of her carriage, 
every gentleman most respectfully uncovered, 
and she returned their salute in a very graceful 
and lady-Uke style. 

After meeting had been concluded, I joined 
company with the party. We dined at Horetown 
House, the hospitable mansion of the late William 
Goff, Esq., and in the evening travelled ten miles 
to my father's residence. 

Mrs. Fry suffered much from extreme exhaus- 
tion, the effects of over-exertion on a naturally 
weak constitution, which produced a total loss of 
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appetite. The only animal food she made use of 
was chicken, and that in such small quantities that 
it was cause of much surprise how existence was 
supported. Calf s-foot jelly she sometimes took at 
lunch, and very little else formed the full amdunt 
of her daily allowance. I dwell particularly on 
her exhausted constitution, and her simple and 
meagre diet, as I will have to refer to it again. 
She was visited by most of the neighbouring 
gentry; but a quarter of a century having passed, 
and as I have not studied either short-hand or sta- 
tistics, — neither do I carry a note-book, — I there- 
fore cannot give particulars. 

The party stopped at my father's for some 
days, — ^how many I do not now remember — but no 
lapse of time shall efface from my memory the 
kind, gentle, affectionate, and unassuming manner 
of the whole party, which won the best feelings 
of our entire household. 

Their arrival caused no alteration in our usual 
femUy routine; no extraordinaiy preparations 
were made; no fuss, no excitemient; everjrthing 
went on in its usual quiet course. Being accus- 
tomed to receive visitors, an addition to our fa- 
mily circle possessed no novelty; and, had it not 
been for the pleasure derived from their interest- 

f3 
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ing society, it would not have been known that 
such distinguished visitors were inmates in our 
house. 

Mr. Gumey joined to the manners of a well- 
bred gentleman a humility in keeping with the 
religious character of his profession. 

But in what words shall I attempt to describe 
Mrs. Fry, — that gentle soul, the labour of whose 
life was to impart consolation and comfort to all 
that suffered under affiction, either of body or 
mind, to administer to their wants, to improve 
their habits, — 

*' To point to brighter worlds, and lead the way.** 

Her soft and winning manners — her affectionate 
and loving advice — ^her well-turned periods — her 
sweet and musical voice, sank deep in all our 
hearts; we loved her while with us; and now 
that she is no more, we love her memory. 

On leaving us, they proceeded to Joseph 
Strangman's residence in the city of Waterford, 
the brother of John Strangman, and uncle to the 
heroine, who informs us that the most extensive 
preparations were made, " that the kindest hospi- 
tality could devise, to give them a cordial Irish 
welcome." " Beds of the softest down and sheets 
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of the finest Irish linen were prepared for them." 
But she says, that her uncle " felt greatly bur- 
thened with the honour which had been conferred 
on him in having to entertain those great Friends." 

Mrs. Greer is a most disinterested writer, never 
sparing her own nearest relations, but rather 
seeks for opportunities to lower any high feelings 
that may have adorned their characters; and, al- 
though blessed with most extraordinary powers 
of memory, she has most unaccountably forgotten 
that the honour conferred was by her uncle's own 
special invitation. 

Calf s-foot jelly being the most nutritions food 
that Mrs. Fry made use of, her brother applied 
to the housekeeper for some, which, according to 
Mrs. Greer's account, terrified poor Mr. Strang- 
man in no small degree, inasmuch as he had 
none prepared, and found it impossible to pro- 
cure either the jelly or the feet to make it 
(rather strange on a market day in the month of 
May) ; and, in a state of mental distraction, he 
flew for assistance to our heroine's mother, who 
soon relieved his mind by concocting some vile 
extract of pigs' feet, which was to be imposed on 
the elegant Mrs. Fry as genuine calf's-foot jelly. 
This was her Irish manner of especially honouring 
an English guest. 
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Poor Mrs. Fry is not only to be poisoned with 
this abominable compound, but she is to be ridi- 
culed for her good-nature in submitting to the 
imposition. 

This horrid mess, we are instructed by our gentle 
author, was served in a ctU-glass dish. She is 
^ere evidently parodying Scripture: "She brought 
forth butter in a lordly dish" (Judges, v. 25)- 

While Jael was performing this act of hospi- 
tality, she in her heart was plotting a cruel as- 
sassination; but, while our heroine's lady mother 
brought forth pigs'-foot jelly in a cut-glass dish, she 
only anticipated the jeers and laughter that would 
attend on hoaxing an unsuspecting lady, who was 
polite enough to say it was very good. But does 
Mrs. Greer really flatter herself that Mrs, Fry did 
not know right well that the sickening compound 
was not calf's-foot jelly, although brought forth 
in a cut-glass dish. Sam SUck would say, **I 
guess I know which was the hoaxed party." 

There was a still more exciting request made 
by Mr. Gurney, namely, London porter. This 
our heroine felt as personal, her father being a 
brewer. The request was deemed a reflection on 
Waterford beer; and a question arises whether it 
might not be construed a libel, and afford good 
and just grounds for an action for damages. She 
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also felt highly indignant at Mr. Gumey's requir- 
ing jelly for his sister. 

Persons moving in Mr. Gurney's rank of life, 
when on a visit, feel no hesitation in asking for 
what they may require. Mauvais hante belongs 
to the parvenu. 

The next scene in the drama is a dinner party 
at Summerland, which took place on the follow- 
ing day. She most ludicrously thus describes the 
affair: "After lunching heavily on beef-steaks and 
porter^' (poor Mrs. Fry eating beef-steaks! !), '* the 
party arrived at half-past two o'clock." In the 
drawing-room Mr. Gumey is represented as being 
rude and impudent. When the clock struck 
three, he said to Mrs. Strangman, '^ This is the 
hour for dinner; shall I ring the bell?" "Obi 
no," she replied, " some of our friends have not 
arrived." He sat quiet for ten minutes, and then 
began again: " My sister will, I fear, be annoyed; 
she quite expected dinner to be ready at three 
o'clock. We, English Friends, are accustomed to 
be particular as to time." " Dinner is quite ready 
to be served," replied her mother; " but we must 
wait a few minutes for the guests we have invited 
to meet you." " Probably they will arrive," he 
said, '* while the dinner is being placed on the 
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table; with thy permission, I will ring for it;" 
and he arose, walked across the room, and rung 
the bell. The butler entered. " Let dinner be 
served," he called out. The man looked amazed, 
but withdrew. The heroine ran down stairs to 
the kitchen to tell her sister how matters stood. 

In what a variety of interesting characters has 
Mrs. Greer shown off her charming sister Ellen. 
In Enniscorthy she is a victorious Amazon, lead- 
ing the onslaught. Next moment she out-ma- 
noeuvres Joseph John in diplomacy; and now, 
like the genius of cookery, she arises glowing hot 
from the kitchen fire. What had induced her to 
practise this noble science is not explained. Mr. 
Strangman most certainly kept a cook. Perhaps 
it was her anxiety to have a well-dressed dinner 
for the celebrated Friends, or from a love of the 
science, for good living seems a family talent 

In the dining-room Mrs. Greer informs us that 
Mr. Gumey said : — ^•^ I am annoyed. This want 
of punctuality is very trying ; my sister's conve- 
nience is sadly disregarded ;" but she says that, 
" at a quarter past three Friend John and his sis- 
ter were satisfying the desires of the inner man 
with much apparent enjoyment," and afterwards 
feasting on a dessert. We are also told that the 
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dinner was as choice and abundant as could be 
procured on so short a notice ; and delicious it 
must have been when cooked by the fair hands 
of the gentle Ellen. 

In the evening, after taUng a lay, and indulg- 
ing in another meal, consisting of tea and bread 
and butter, they left the house for the purpose of 
attending meeting, and did not again return. She 
concludes the history of this most amusing visit 
with a very hospitable reflection: — *'We were 
all glad when this weary day was over." I can- 
not doubt the sincerity of this reflection ; for the 
whole family seemed to live in *^ actual" terror while 
in the presence of people of such superior rank. 

I will not believe that any person who had been 
five minutes in Mr. Gumey's company could give 
one moment's credence to this particularly detailed 
story of impertinent and impudent arrogance. But 
I must here beg leave to remark a few discrepan- 
cies in her narrative. 

It was ten minutes past the dinner hour (three 
o'clock) when Mr. Gumey commenced his opera- 
tions, and Mrs. Fry had not appeared in the draw- 
ing-room. Would he have rung for dinner imtil 
she had made her appearance ? Would he have 
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Gomplained of want of punctuality when it was 
his own sister that was guilty of it ? Mrs. Greer 
is here exhibiting Joseph John Gumey a very 
martinet as to punctuality, and in a subsequent ar- 
ticle with a most flagrant breach of it, in keeping 
dinner waiting one hour after being served before 
he made his appearance, although at the time in 
the house, but could not eat his dinner without 
washing in eau de Cologne, and had to send some 
miles to procure it. This was the first and only 
time that he was at Summerland. What brought 
him into the dining-room before dinner was an- 
nounced ? How did he find the room, being a 
perfect stranger? 

It was ten minutes past three before Joseph 
John practised his antics in the drawing-room : 
it must have occupied some minutes in ringing 
up the butler and commenting on the virtues of 
punctuality. The heroine held a conference in 
the kitchen with her lovely sister, which must 
have engrossed many minutes. Then both sisters 
had an interview with Joseph John in the din- 
ing-room, which occupied some time. The din- 
ner, she informs us, was choice and abundant; 
and we may conclude that dishing and arranging 
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such a dinner on the table took a very consider- 
able portion of time, at least a quarter of an hour ; 
yet, strange to say, ^^ at fifteen minutes past three 
Friend John and his sister were satisfying the de- 
sires of the inner man with much apparent enjoy- 
ment." Fifteen minutes past three was only five 
minutes after Joseph John had rung the bell. 
How can Mrs. Greer accommodate this contra- 
dictory statement? When going unnecessarily into 
particulars she is walking on dangerous ground,— 
trifles are not to be disregarded, — straws will show 
how the wind blows. 

Next day the heroine, accompanied by her two 
sisters, met the Gurney party at dinner at her 
uncle, Joseph Strangman's. I have already dwelt 
with amazement on Mrs. Greer's astonishing me- 
mory. At this party she professes to remember 
with the greatest accuracy all the minutise of a 
dinner that took place in the year 1827 (a quarter 
of a century ago), of what each dish was com- 
posed, how dressed, and even where placed on 
the table, the subjects of conversation in the very 
words " actually^' made use of. I must give it in 
her own words: — 

** We had a boiled turkey at the head of the 
table, and a roast loin of veal at the foot , the sides 
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and centre were covered with every variety of food 
dressed in the most appetizing forms. After the 
usual momentary silence which Friends observe 
instead of saying grace, when the covers had been 
removed and the viands exposed to view, Friend 
John turned roimd to my \mcle and said, ' I do 
wish thou hadst told me what was for dinner. My 
sister always likes turkey to be roast and veal 
boiled ; this is really very unfortunate/ " 

His sister^ who always looked greatly pleased 
when his care for her comforts was openly shown, 
said, " Yes, and it might so easily have been done 
right. However, I have no doubt I shall be able 
to manage" (how unlike Mrs. Fry's style of ex- 
pression). 

- Mrs. Greer closes the dinner scene with the fol- 
lowing comments :— " By this time we had been 
somewhat accustomed to their oddities ; and hav- 
ing often heard that the English Friends were great 
boorSj we rather watched for these developments, 
and laughed at them." After tea Mrs. Fry had a 
private interview with the three young ladies. She 
commenced her address by saying, " You are a 
most lovely and interesting trio.^^ How much it is 
to be regretted that there was not a witness pre- 
sent to repeat such flattering expressions, and spar^ 
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those blushes our gentle heroine had to endure 
whilst repeating them herself. 

Persons unacquainted with Mr. Gumey and his 
sister might be tempted to believe that the inci- 
dents, as related, of those two dinner parties did 
really occur. I therefore think it necessary to 
inform them, that those well-known personages 
(Mrs, Greer's boors) moved in the first circles of 
polished life ; and that Mrs. Fry, from the extreme 
delicacy of health under which she then unhap- 
pily laboured, was unable to make use of any other 
food than chickens and jelly, and of those but very 
sparingly — turkey or veal she never eat. The idea 
of Mrs. Fry wishing to have a loin of veal boiled 
is too ridiculous for comment. 

Let us here pause and reflect on the occur- 
rences of the two last days. This gentle, weak, 
decaying invalid is exhibited on the previous day 
limching heavily on beef-steaks and porter at one 
o'clock, and at three at a dinner good enough for 
Dives, '* with much apparent enjoyment satisfying 
the desires of the inner man," afterwards dipping 
deep into a dessert, and again at tea devouring 
bread and butter without limitation. The day fol- 
lowing Mrs. Greer represents her as betraying 
very bad temper at her uncle's dinner party, be- 
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cause the turkey was not roast and the veal boiled ; 
but she had no doubt she would be able to ma- 
nage ; and in the evening, as usual, hard at work at 
tea and bread and butter. At the very time that 
all these sickening anecdotes of gluttony are re- 
lated to have occurred, poor Mrs. Fry foimd it im- 
possible to take as much solid food as would sup- 
port life. I state this fact fix)m my own personal 
knowledge. 

Although Mrs. Greer may consider herself en- 
titled to indulge in the pleasures of the imagina- 
tion, as claimed by all novel-writers, she may plead 
that the parties being long consigned to the silent 
tomb, their feelings cannot be outraged by those 
disgusting calumnies. But she should have recol* 
lected, when she amused the world with such gross 
fictions, that those distinguished individuals have 
left behind them relatives and friends to whom 
their memories are dear, and must feel deeply 
those insults, thus wantonly and cruelly bestowed. 

Joseph John Gumey was the head of the Gur- 
ney family. He resided at Earlham Hall, in the 
county of Norfolk, and was a banker in Norwich, 
enjoying an income exceeding twenty thousand a 
year. His circle was the first rank of nobility 
and gentry. His house was at all times open to 
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Bis friends — ^hospitality was the order of his house- 
hold. 

To spread the Gospel was the chief object of 
his life, and he has left many works of great lite- 
rary merit, that prove his ardent love of that Gos- 
pel, the great extent of his learned researches, and 
the logical reasoning of a vigorous and powerful 
mind — 

''A man of learning, and of manners, too." 

Yet when he felt it his duty to preach the Gos- 
pel in a foreign country, he relinquished the luxu- 
ries and comforts of Earlham Hall, and for three 
years traversed the wilds of America in the hum- 
ble characteo: of a missionary preacher! Neither 
toil, danger, nor privation, could tempt him to 
turn aside from what he considered his line of 
duty. 

Had he been that gourmand represented by Mrs. 
Greer, his personal appearance would have be- 
trayed the fact. It would have been florid, corpu- 
lent, and bloated; but his pale, thin, attenuated 
form told a different tale, — he bore a nearer re- 
semblance to the " triumph of mind over matter," 

It is not within the range of possibility that the 
well-bred and elegant gentleman that I met at my 
father's house could, in the short space of two days, 
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be transformed into that ill-bred, arrogant, insolent 
boor which Mrs. Greer has painted, but which her 
vanity has led her believe that her readers will, at 
the expense of common sense, receive as a true 
portrait. 

I shall not notice Mrs. Fry's case until we see 
her in London, where we are now hastening, and 
where she performs a principal part in the drama. 

Although the Dublin speculation was rather a 
failure, our heroine not being greatly noticed in 
that city, she has determined on conquering in 
London, or at least captivating one-half the yearly 
meeting. To obtain this object nothing was 
left undone: bonnet-makers, milliners, and dress- 
makers were employed, ad libitum; and after infi- 
nite labour on toggery was " unsparingly made," 
she was fitted out to conquer, — this "journey to 
London being an event of no small moment" (her 
own words). 

Accompanied by her father and sister (probably 
the gentle Ellen), she passes over to Milford, en 
route to the great metropolis. Not any incident 
worthy of recording took place on the voyage, ex- 
cept that on board the steam-packet she met an 
English Quaker lady and her daughters, bound for 
the same destination. Who will not pity Mrs. 
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Greer, her path being so continually crossed by 
those English boors ? — and she complains that 
these were not prepossessing ; therefore she says, 
*'we kept aloof (they might possibly bite her), 
" merely sharing with them the contents of our 
weU'Stored hamper of eatahlesy (When was the 
victualling department ever neglected?) This 
was both charitable and condescending on behalf 
of the nobly descended family, and I hope duly 
appreciated by the English boors. 

Their friend Paul, who, we are informed, lay 
under deep obligations to the great family, was 
in attendance on their landing. He pressed both 
the Strangmans and the English Friends to dine at 
his house, and stop the night. Mrs. Greer informs 
us, the dinner was accepted (our heroine never re- 
fused a dinner), but the beds were declined. The 
EngUsh lady and her daughters had possessed them- 
selves of the only jaunting-car in attendance: but, 
by a happy stratagem, and her friend Paul's assist- 
ance, the heroine, after ejecting one of the young 
ladies, took possession of her seat, and gloriously 
drove off, leaving the poor girl on the high road 
to trudge after them in the best way she was able. 

At dinner they again met the English ladies, 
who made a bold attempt to consign them to the top 
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of a mail-coacli all the way to London, by engag- 
ing the inside, and kindly leaving the roof for the 
accommodation of the heroine, her &ther and sister. 

How little those English ladies knew of the he- 
roine to imagine that she would travel in a mail- 
coach to London — that great Babylon — where she 
hoped yet to distinguish herself. As she had de- 
termined on "coming out strong," she must make 
an impression, and travel in the style suited to her 
noble birth. 

As " our own carriage*^ must now be a little 
shook irom incessant use, it was decided that 
they should post the entire way with four horses 
(poor Lady Katty had but one horse at her com- 
mand, and that was a trooper's). 

These anecdotes of her voyage across the Chan- 
nel, and her reception at Milford by her hospita- 
ble friend Paul, are highly interesting; but, ah! I 
have once more to lament an awful deficiency of 
that very necessary ingredient, veracity. 

The English Friend, Sarah Lyons Grubb, her 
fellow-passenger, was confined to her berth, sick; 
her daughters, although sick, were able to go on 
deck, but they neither partook of rurr were offered 
any portion of the contents of that "well-stored 
hamper," which they never saw. A hamper of 
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provisions is unknown on board a steamer, where 
everything is provided by the steward. Both 
parties met at dinner at the hospitable residence of 
Paul Starbuck, a highly respected gentleman re- 
siding at Milford ; and instead of the English 
Friends securing inside seats in that night's coach, 
they remained with their warm-hearted friend, 
Paul, untU the following day. 

The following letter I rely on, as quite sufficient 
proof of the correctness of my assertions: — 

" SuDBUET, 7th of 9th Month, 1852. 

" Mt dear Fkiend, — My mother, my sister, and my- 
self, did perform the voyage from Waterfoid to Milford ia 
company with the late John Strangman and two daugh- 
ters in '27 or '28,-1 think the latter. William Gibbins, 
a Friend, since deceased, was our companion. We all 
dined together afterwards at the house of a hospitable 
friend, Paul Starbuck. 

" It is only right to say, that the statements in the book 
to which, no doubt, thou hast reference are, to the beat 
of mine and my sbter's recollection, wholly untrue; one 
thing we are both quite certain of, that, instead of en- 
gaging places in the coach to proceed at once, we '"" 
mother, eister, and I), with W. G., lodged at P. 
buck's that night, and never had any intention of ( 
otherwise, the Sttangmans, I suppose, proceedin] 
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wards London; at least, we bsw no more of them after 
dinner. 

"As for the voyage, though J. S. [John StrangmaQ] 
was himself kind and sociable, as my mother was ex- 
tremely sea-sick in the cabin, and the rest of us not well, 
we were naturally unable to keep up much intercourse, 
still less to think of tasting the provisions brought by oor 
friends, which I do not remember even to have sea, — a 
matter not worth contradicting, except to show how en- 
tirely false is even such a trifling assertion. 

" Thy sincere friend, 

" HiNNAH Gbobb." 

The Friend to whom Hannah Grubb addressed 
the foregoing letter, being also a friend of mine, 
considering it to be of some importance to my 
work, transmitted it, at the same time inform- 
ing the writer of having done so. Very soon after- 
wards, I received the following letter, which I 
most willingly insert, although it protests against 
the style and spirit of my pamphlet. 

I have, in the Preface to the First Number, so 

fully explained my views on that subject, that I 

do not feel called on to introduce them again. 

, the same time, I beg of the fair writer tp ac- 

my eiacere thanks for her kindness in per- 

[ig me to insert both of her communications. 
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" SuDBUEY, Suffolk, lAtJi of 9th Month, 1852. 

** Respected Friend, — My note to was written 

in reply to a simple inquiry, without having any idea of 
the purpose for which the information was required. 
Thou must allow me to say I do not quite sufficiently 
approve the style and spirit of thy book to have taken 
any part in it, while it may be right that S. Greer's slan- 
derous falsehbods should in some way be disproved. 

If thou publishes my note to , which I understand 

is now in thy possession, I must request thee to publish 

this also. 

" Thy sincere friend, 

" Hannah Gbubb.w 

Mrs. Greer dwells with pride and pleasure on 
posting all the way to London " with four horses," 
imagining that no one under the rank of an earl or 
bishop, or their descendants, would dare aspire to 
the dignity; but she is and has been oftentimes 
sadly in error. 

A young gentleman stopped at an inn on the 
great posting-road from London to Bath. In a 
few minutes there arrived, at racing speed, a ba- 
rouche with four smoking horses. One gentle- 
man lolled inside; two livery servants lolled in 
the rumble ; three minutes were lost in changing 
horses, and they started again at the same rapid 
pace. 

o2 
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The young gentleman was diffident, and with 
difficulty mustered courage to inquire who this 
great lord might be. Great was his astonishment 
when he learned that this great man was not a 
great lord, but was a great master-sweep, on his 
way to Bath to drink the waters, his gout being 
rather troublesome. 

It is much to be regretted that the great family 
did not arrive in the city by daylight, for I lament 
to say, it was dark, and the magnificence of four 
horses was lost to the natives of the aristocratic 
neighbourhood of Bishopsgate-street, long filmed 
for cheesemongers and old clothes, and now fa- 
mous for the location of this family of real gentry. 

It is supposed the word " Bishop," as connected 
with the name of the street, caused the heroine to 
imagine that she might add new laurels to her 
family honours by shaking hands with a fresh Bi- 
shop. It is true that their approach was announced 
by an awful rattle — 

*' The stones did rattle underneath, 
As if Cheapside was mad.'' 

But did any one look out? Did any one say, ** Who 
ve they ?" This was very humiliating, and a sad 
lowering to the proud hopes of the heroine, who 
had calculated on agitating a great portion of the 
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city. Lodgings had been provided at the house 
of an apothecary. They drove up in great state, 
with their four horses, and pulled up in front of 
his shop, where the gentle heroine's gentle nose 
was assailed by a combination of medical perfumes. 
The great family, one and all, protested against 
this most suffocating nuisance ; but was soon in- 
formed that this very perfume was the chief re- 
commendation in selecting the lodgings, for it was 
perfume versus bugs — one of those evils must be 
endured — ^they chose the former ; and the nobly 
bom submitted with a becoming resignation to 
the horrors of a medical hall, and to the humilia- 
tion of lodging at an apothecar/s. 

The heroine is now in London, and hard at 
work attending meetings and eating good dinners. 
She has added to her table statistics a system 
of meeting statistics — greatly to be admired, and 
strongly to be recommended for the adoption of 
any member that is more anxious about the num- 
ber of sermons preached than the subject-matter 
they contain. 

She first reckons the preachers, then classes them, 
male and female ; she next takes the number of 
sermons preached, these are also classed, male and 
female ; then how of)en each individual preached ; 
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and averages the number of sermons with the num- 
ber of preachers, and then adds up the grand 
" tottle" of the whole, as Mr. Hume would say. 
Her first practice was at Gracechurch-street meet- 
ing ; her statistics are thus recorded : — Six fe- 
male sermons, one male ; one woman Friend 
preached three times — remainder, one each; grand 
total, male and female sermons, seven. After 
meeting they were introduced to many Friends, 
who received them most cordially, and kindly 
gave them a general invitation to their houses, 
named their hours for dining, and pressed them 
most earnestly to come without ceremony every 
day that they were not better engaged. A poor 
author would most gladly and thankfully have 
accepted this kind and hospitable invitation, 
and thought himself too happy in fulfilling it. 
Not so thought the real gentry ; far different 
were their feelings. Our gifted author was 
highly offended at such rude familiarity ; she felt 
that her dignity " was sadly disregarded ;" it was 
only granting a privilege, or, as she better ex- 
presses it, " not the Irish mode of requesting the 
pleasure of her company." But she says there is 
a charm in novelty. She hesitated. Pride held 
out against novelty for some time, but the pros- 
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pect of a good dinner decided the contest ; it was 
an argument ever triumphant. She condescended, 
and accepted, though with dignity, the invitation 
of Cornelius, a very rich preacher. Nor was she 
disappointed. The dishes were abundant, the fare 
excellent, and had the remove and the wine been 
in keeping, the dinner would have been unrivalled. 

Her statistics run much in this style : — Com- 
pany, four males, eighteen females ; grand total, 
twenty-two ; fish — ^head dish, a fine salmon and 
lobster sauce ; roast meat — one sirloin of beef, one 
leg of mutton ; boiled meat — one round of beef 
(not red), one Westphalian ham ; puddings and 
pastry, nU; wine, superseded by coffee. 

She might have added, in her general remarks, 
what a woeful disproportion between men and wo- 
men — ^four men to eighteen women ! 
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One pennyworth of bread to five gallons of sack." 



Yet something must be found fault with ; those 
English boors know nothing of high life. Although 
the fare was much to be praised, yet Cornelius 
showed a great want of tact. She protested 
against the style of arranging the table — the long 
space between the fish and the flesh, the long space 
between the men and the women, were in direct 
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opposition to good taste, — four men Friends 
grouped at the foot, eighteen women Friends 
grouped at the head. The heroine grumbles 
much at this arrangement. She had now arrived 
at that age when she might have calculated on a 
young man at each side of her wherever she went, 
both devotedly admiring the happy heroine. What 
was to be done ? Four gentlemen amongst eigh- 
teen ladies, and one of those gentlemen her father. 
But her gentle heart did not seem inclined for 
love affairs ; they are altogether out of her line, 
except love for her own dear self may be classed 
under that head ; yet, devoted attention she , 
claimed as due to her high rank, but the family 
coronet was quite unknown in those days. It was 
an error, a great error, for a wise woman to com- 
mit, in so closely concealing this most important 
fact until the year 1851, when, like a thunder-bolt, 
it burst on an astonished world. 

After dinner they hurried to meeting at Devon- 
shire House ; the crowd in the yard and hall was 
most awful. The heroine thought the Dublin men 
Friends in the vestibule stared impudently. In 
London it was much worse, and carried to such 
an unparalleled extent, that one man Friend, at- 
tracted by her beauty (it is conjectured), not only 
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stared, but actually had the presumption to shake 
hands with her, and that without an introduction. 
Even the gentle Lady Katty, that most forgiving 
of ladies, would not have submitted to such pre-? 
Burning impudence. The good dinner, the first 
she had met with in London, had worked well on 
her kindly feelings ; but the provocation was too 
much, and her temper gave way. She says, " The 
pushing and driving" (good terms for a lady) •* to 
get seats was quite an ordeal to get through. We 
could not manage it, and were, consequently, left 
standing at the door," until two kind-hearted ladies 
saw them thus standing in a very sulky mood ; 
they, like two good Samaritans, took compassion 
on the hvdy and interesting sisters' forlorn appear- 
ance, and with much pushing and driving obtained 
seats. It does not appear from her own narrative 
that they afterwards found any difficulty in ob-* 
taining seats. This may be easily accounted for, 
when we reflect on the profusion of medical per- 
fumes with which they were surrounded, fresh and 
powerful from the apothecary's shop. This happy 
combination of asafoetida and ether would clear a 
seat for her in less than no time ; for it would not 
be supposed that Friends could live in an atmos- 
phere that proved fatal to a colony of bugs. 

g3 
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On the last day of the meeting she describes a 
great anxiety to obtain seats, and makes honoura- 
ble mention of a Welsh Friend, who, with an up- 
raised arm and an outstretched umbrella, overcame 
all difficulty, and secured seats, with the only ca- 
sualty of one man Friend wounded in the arm se- 
verely, but not dangerously. After much ^'pushing 
and driving" the lovely sisters effected an entry 
into the house ; then all difficulty ceased — the 
apothecary relieved them of further anxiety. How 
they must have enjoyed an entire seat, while the 
rest of the meeting was crammed to suffocation ! 

Her recorded statistics of this meeting are : — 
" Sermons, three ; male preachers, three ; female 
ditto, nil (very unusual) ; subject enlarged on, — 
The True Foundation, omitting what the foun- 
dation was. General remarks, it is possible he 
did not know." 

Mrs. Greer favours us with many extracts from 
sermons, or rather, advices given in the sittings 
of the women's meetings ; but they are in general 
of too trifling or ridiculous a character to be wor*- 
thy of comment. She also mentions, on the autho- 
rity of another, a sermon preached at Devonshire 
House by Sarah Wormly, in which she is repre- 
sented to have, said, that " she knew that there 
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were reasoners afloat, proud boasters, Bible-read- 
ers — ^people who meet together to study the Scrip- 
tures" — and then goes on to condemn such inter- 
meddling characters. 

This doctrine of Sarah Wormly is so diametri- 
cally opposed to both the principles and practice 
of the Society that it carries its own refutation 
without either argument or contradiction. 

I applied to a lady in London for information 
on the subject of these sermons. That lady in- 
forms me that, from the year 1824 to the present 
time, she has attended every sitting of the different 
yearly meetings ; and in reply, concerning these 
sermons, she has given me the most positive as- 
surance that the details which Mrs. Greer has pub- 
lished, respecting the meeting of 1828, are most 
grossly fictitious ; that such sermons and such re- 
marks as she recites were never heard in that as- 
sembly either then or on any other occasion, and 
that, at best, her descriptions are mere caricatures. 
This lady further states that there are many wo- 
men Friends still surviving who will and do posi- 
tively assert what she now states. 

The lady to whose politeness I am indebted for 
the foregoing information has prohibited me from 
publishing her name, but has kindly given me per- 
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mission to impart it by letter to Mrs. Greer, should 
she require it ; and I have only to say, I shall feel 
most happy in complying. 

Having registered her statistical survey of the 
meeting, she returns to her beloved dinners with 
renewed appetite. 

In page 200 she informs us that as '^they were 
of some consequence^^ it was soon remarked that 
they had not availed themselves of toy of their 
numerous general invitations. It was set down 
to Irish pride, and had given offence. 

Her apology was rather uncourteous to pro- 
c«d fro»\ taUy wlich the heroine h« kboied 
unceasingly to persuade her readers were both 
well-bred and polite. I give it in her own words: 
" We were spoken to about it, and we said, * As 
those offers were made to us as a matter of con- 
venience, and as we did not stand in need of any 
such, having very comfortable dinnejrs at our 
own apartments, it was of no importance to any 
one but ourselves.' " 

How different was the spirit which inspired 
the reply from that which dictated those generous 
and hospitable invitations: no acknowledgment 
for their kind intentions — not one word of thanks 
for their proffered services. If it was not bar* 
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barously savage, it was insultingly coarse. Poor 
Flanner would have blushed to own those expres- 
sions, and Lady Katty would have suffered death 
sooner than have uttered such vulgar ribaldry. 

Mrs. Fry had requested Hannah Smith, a mu- 
tual friend, to call on this distinguished family in 
her name, and was specially commissioned to 
bring them to dinner at her house in Mildred- 
court, Mrs. Fry's time being so closely occupied 
she could not be expected to wait on them in 
person, and was probably in too delicate a state 
of health to encounter the malaria of the apothe- 
cary's shop. Mrs. Fry was not in the habit of 
sending invitations, but had a table laid for fifty 
guests every day during the continuance of the 
meeting. 

All Hannah's persuasive powers were unavail-^ 
ing; the high-bom doggedly refused to stir. Her 
parvenu reply was, " what was worth having was 
worth asking for." This vulgar cant was the re- 
ply to Mrs. Fry's kind message. What she meant 
by it is difficult to discover. Hannah Smith was 
a deputation to request the honour of the com- 
pany of this noble family. Our heroine conceived 
it was disrespectful to her noble rank not to have 
sent a written invitation, giving some days' notice. 
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She probably wished to bring it to Ireland as a 
proof that she had '* actually" dined in such dis- 
tinguished company, and place the autograph in 
her cabinet of interesting relics, and then to be- 
come an heir-loom in her family. The negocia- 
tion ended in Hannah's dining at the apothecary's, 
and enjoying all the fragrance of his medical per- 
fumery and the music of the pestle. 

Mrs. Fry, entertaining no hostile feeling in 
consequence of the rudeness of the reply to her 
kind and courteous message, complied with their 
wishes, and sent a written invitation, giving three 
days' notice. This was most gratifying to their 
vanity, and they went. 

All our fair author's preconceived bitter hos- 
tility to Mrs. Fry, that slumbered for a space, 
is once more aroused into action, and she arose 
from her slumbers like a " giant refreshed.** 

She thus describes the entertainment: — 

" There were eighty-two assembled in two 
large, badly-furnished rooms, no presiding lady to 
receive us. We were conducted by our friend, 
Hannah, into the room, and with difficulty got 
chairs. There were a dozen standing by the door 
that had no seats." (Chairs for eighty-two in a 
badly furnished room, not bad.) 
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" About five minutes before dinner was an- 
nounced, the portly mistress of the mansion en- 
tered the room, leaning on her brother's arm. She 
did not take the slightest notice of us, or of any 
one else, but swept across the room to the upper- 
most sofa" (how admirably she describes a tragedy 
queen ! ) " When seated comfortably, her pillows 
and footstool arranged, and her two daughters, 
who had followed her into the room, also settled 
to her mind, she looked round, nodded at one 
and smiled at another; at length her eye fell upon 
me, and she beckoned me to come over to her. 
I did so, and had the honour of a cordial shake- 
hands" (oh! that she were a Bishop!), "and a most 
gracious welcome to her house and to the London 
meeting, and to England in general. She then 
introduced me to her daughters, one of whom 
slipped her arm under mine, and re-conducted 
me to my seat My sister underwent the same 
ceremony/' 

Dinner being announced, Mrs. Fry and her bro- 
ther led the way, closely followed by a crowd of 
the English b6ors. The crowd and the crush 
greatly shocked the nerves of the heroine : from 
which I conclude that the interesting novice has 
not been a frequenter of Her Majesty's Theatre, 
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or the crush-room would in some measure have 
accustomed her to such pressing scenes. How de- 
lightful to be crushed by Duchesses and Bishops! 

After standing at the door, and for some time 
contemplating the scene, the party obtained seats 
by the gentle operation of " sweeping away" three 
occupants, and taking forcible possession of their 
empty chairs; and then she commenced her dinner 
statistics: — Company at our table, twenty-five; 
grand total of all the tables, eighty-two; fish at head, 
half a salmon; meat roast, one leg of lamb ; meat 
boiled, ni?; vegetables, potatoes (in honour of the 
great Irish); general remarks — "The fare only 
middling in quality, and very scanty in quantity-" 

Was it for the purpose of starving this family 
of " real gentrjr" that Mrs. Fry invited them to her 
house ? giving them three days' notice to prepare 
for the awful event? And if they were really 
doomed, what was to become of the remaining 
twenty-two? — the innocent were not to suffer 
with the guilty. 

After dinner the great Irish &mily formed a 
party with some of the starved English boors, and 
returned to the apothecary's in Bishopsgate-street, 
where they had an " impromptu dinner," and did 
due credit to the steaks and chops; while the 
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perfume suffocated the bugs above stairs, and 
the pestle kept measured time below. How com- 
fortable ! how enviable ! how happy ! they must 
have been. 

Could the gentle Mrs. Greer persuade herself, 
or rather deceive herself, into the belief, that any 
person who had ever heard of Mrs. Fry would be- 
lieve this foolishly ridiculous story ? Her anti- 
pathy to this much admired lady was evinced at 
the time of their first meeting, when she honoured 
her with the nickname of " Elizabeth Stately.^ 
But a more monstrous display of misrepresenta- 
tion (I would not, for any consideration, say, down- 
right falsehood) has not ever appeared on paper. 

Five-and-twenty people set down to dine on 
half a salmon and a leg of lamb ! Had she said 
mutton, some fool might have believed her ; but a 
leg of lamb is too ridiculous even to laugh at. Two 
hungry Irishmen would have cleared the table, 
and begged for more. Probably, from the long 
notice, the heroine might have anticipated a more 
sumptuous dinner than had been provided. Half 
a salmon and a leg of lamb might have indeed 
formed a minor part of the entertainment ; but it 
must be recollected that, according to Mrs. Greer's 
own account of the party, there was a great and 
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unexpected addition to the company. She informs 
us, that " her (Mrs. Fry's) table was daily laid for 
fifty /'^ but on this day the company amounted to 
eighty-two, — an unexpected increase of thirty-two 
to a dinner party was no joke. Yet I have not 
any doubt but that there was abundance for all, 
and not any one was starved. 

It is more than probable that the entertainment 
was not suflSciently sumptuous for the heroine's 
extreme epicurean propensities ; and I am well 
prepared to believe that a disappointment of this 
nature would sink deep in her gentle and sus- 
ceptible heart. 

Miss Fry, one of the young ladies introduced to 
Mrs. Greer, has declared, in very decided language, 
that she has not the most remote recollection of 
having ever seen Mrs. Greer at Mildred-court, or 
anywhere else. Could it be possible that Miss 
Fry could forget an introduction to a woman of 
Mrs. Greer's rank, and so particularly described, 
if it had ever taken place ? Is not this alone a 
sufficient proof of fiction ? 

That Mrs. Greer never dined at Mildred-court 
is now self-evident, from her own narrative, and 
from Miss Fry's declaration. 

It happened that I was in London during one 
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of those meetings, — I believe the year of Mrs. 
Greer's visit, — and Mrs. Fry, learning that I was 
in town, was polite enough to favour me with an 
invitation to Mildred-court, where I met a large 
company and a well-regulated dinner: — 
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All was more than hospitably good.'' 



There was profusion without ostentation, 
abundance without waste; but, not being given 
to statistics, I neither counted the dishes nor the 
company. There was no crush, no confusion; 
all went on quietly and well ordered; and for 
" taking a lay," I never heard of such a custom, 
or even the term, until Mrs. Greer kindly en- 
lightened me on the subject. 

Mrs. Fry, with great good-nature, apologized 
for not being able to pay me any attention during 
the meeting, but gave me an invitation to Plachett 
(Mr. Fry's seat in Essex) when the meeting had 
concluded its sittings. This invitation I most 
gladly accepted, and spent some happy days in 
that charming retreat. 

It is true we saw nothing of Mr. or Mrs. Fry 
after morning prayers until dinner, which was 
late in the evening; but after that period we had 
the pleasure of her very instructive and delightful 
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society for the remainder of the evening. She was 
then in very delicate health. 

When I reflect on the character of Mrs. Fry, her 
high attainments, her nearly exhausted constitu- 
tion, and on her retiring, kind, and unobtrusive 
habits while an inmate of my father's house ; and 
when I reflect on the number of statements 
proved to be gross fiction contained in the vo- 
lume under consideration, I do not hesitate to 
pronounce the whole story of the rude and gor- 
mandizing habits attributed to her in Waterford, 
and the starved dinner at Mildred-<^ourt to be 
Uie production of an inventive imagination, and 
thousands would term it a malicious falsehood — a 
badly-got-up fiction, quite in keeping with her 
father s College honors, Sarah Mills's tenpenny 
pieces, and the American's dark post-chaise. 

The late King William Frederick of Prussia, 
when in England, had so often heard of Mrs. Fry, 
that he solicited an introduction, which produced 
many subsequent visits, and established a lasting 
friendship with that monarch. He expressed 
himself with such enthusiasm to those nobles 
that formed his suite, of the fascination of her soft 
and winning manners, that they prevailed on his 
majesty to take them to lunch with her on the 
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following day; and I have every reason to hope 
that it was not on the extract of pigs' feet that 
she " especially honoured " her distinguished 
guests. 

Green waves the grass over the tomb of the 
interesting Mrs. Fry. She is now beyond the 
reach of the envenomed shafts with which Mrs. 
Greer, as an anonymous writer, has vainly at- 
tempted to shoot down her honoured name, and 
has occupied so large a portion of her volume to 
throw a shade on her revered memory. 

Mrs. Greer's courage in making her onslaught 
on the dead is only surpassed in the legend of 
the living ass that heroically kicked out the 
brains of a dead lion. 

Mrs. Greer must have deeply studied this 
legend to have enabled her to imitate it so criti- 
cally. Legendary tales are not at all times strictly 
true; and I fear th^t this magnanimous act of the 
living ass is too romantic to be implicitly relied 
on. Mrs. Greer has not succeeded so efficiently 
as the donkey, her shafts not wounding the dead, 
but inflicting deep and cruel wounds on the fed- 
ings of the living. 

Mrs. Greer does not deny that Mr. Gumey and 
his sister, Mrs. Fry, devoted their lives and labour 
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to the service of Gk>d, by spreading the Gospel, 
and administering to the temporal wants of their 
fellow-sinners : — 



it 



Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself/' 



Christ, who never said an idle word, makes 
use of the following awful expressions: — 

*' But whoso shall offend one of these little ones 
which believe on me, it were better for him that 
a millstone were hanged about his neck, and that 
he were drowned in the depths of the sea." 

Did Mrs. Greer, who rather boasts of her love 
for the Scriptures, ever read this text? 

I am fond of anecdotes, and will conclude this 
Number with one, to illustrate how un-national, 
how un-English, are the sentiments interspersed 
through every page of Mrs. Greer's volume : I 
either heard or read it when I was a boy; it made 
a deep impression on my mimd as a beautiful il- 
lustration of national feeling. 

Some sixty years ago, Governor Wall (then in 
command of one of His Majesty's colonies), to in- 
dulge some pique, caused a private soldier of 
the British army, without the form of trial, to be 
so cruelly punished that he died under the tor- 
ture. 
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His commanding officer reported the circum- 
stance in the proper quarter; the Governor was 
recalled, but anticipating a criminal prosecution, 
and public feeling running high against him, he 
dared not return to England. 

For five and twenty years he wandered, like 
Cain, a fugitive on the face of the earth, but he 
ardently longed for his native land: 

'* Thus luckless exiles, doom'd to roam, 
Meet pity everywhere ; 
Still linger for their native home, 
Tho' death attends them there." 

Trusting to the great alteration in his personal 
appearance, caused by long wanderings in foreign 
climes, and hoping all persons who had witnessed 
his crime were now dead, in an evil hour he re- 
turned home. There was then living but one in- 
dividual who could prove the cruel act; that man 
stood on the pier when he landed in England, re- 
cognised him, and gave information. The Gover- 
nor was arrested and brought to trial. One wit- 
ness, who was suborned, appeared to give evidence 
of a court-martial being held, but he, on being 
sworn, dropped in a fit of apoplexy, and expired 
in court The Governor was convicted, and left 
for execution. 
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Public feeling was sore against him. Ten thou- 
sand people were gathered to witness the last scene 
of the tragedy. The Governor stood on the drop. 
A long and loud cheer arose from the assembled 
thousands : it was a cheer for the triumph of the 
law, though long delayed. A second cheer com- 
menced. The drop fell: the half-finished shout 
sank into a solemn silence. The Governor had 
passed from this world: he was in the presence 
of that Judge before whom both Mrs. Greer and 
I will one day stand. 

One feeling prevailed amongst ten thousand 
people — it was national — it was unanimous. They 
warred not with the dead. 

How shall I contrast this true story of General 
Wall with the fictitious " Story of my Life"? Five 
and twenty years have rolled over the head of 
Mrs. Greer since the alleged charges against Mrs. 
Fry are supposed to have taken place, and yet her 
wrath is uncooled; it glows more fiercely as she 
advances in years; "it grows with her growth, it 
strengthens with her strength." 

Mrs. Fry has passed into the presence of her 
God; she has slept the sleep of death; but Mrs. 
Greer is not yet satisfied; she wars with the dead. 
That feeling which simultaneously filled the hearts 
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of ten thousand people, as one man, found no place 
in hers. That vast assemblage ceased to cheer 
when the victim of the law ceased to live. Her 
shout only commenced when her victim was no 
more. Their cheer was for the supremacy of the 
law; hers was a shout of derision, to trample down 
the memory of an admired and unoffending lady. 
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PREFACE. 



I HAiTB but one objeotion to notice in this my 
final Number of " Ostentation." It relates to that 
celebrated personage, Lady Katty. Erroneously 
it has been imagined that her Ladyship is the 
creature of my own imagitotion ; that she never 
has had any real existence, and was introduced 
ior tibe piirpose of irritating the gentle equanimity 
of Mrs. Greer's happy temper. 

I can assure my readers that it is not the case, 
and that I would feel most unhappy in embarrass- 
ing lnQt with any unnecessary grievance. 

Lady Katty, now Icmg in her grave, wai? a real 
and well-known personage; ev^ry circumstance 
that I hAte related of her is, I firmly believe, 
^^ Substantially true." All thait I could learn of 
her private history is, th$it she had a brother, a 
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much greater personage than her Ladyship ; he 
was an Emperor, and held a brilliant court within 
the walls of a Lunatic Asylum ; but his loving 
subjects took such good care of him that he never 
was permitted to pass the boundaries of his domi- 
nions, lest some accident might befal his royal 
person. Little more of him is known, than thai 
he lived, he reigned, and he died. 

I have concluded these Critical Remarks with an 
Appendix written in defence of the much-maligned 
character of George Fox. It is by a gentlemaa 
that is an entire stranger to me, yet well known as 
the author of many pubHcations both interesting 
and instructive. 

I feel it a great compliment, his making use of 
my work as a vehicle for publishing his excellent 
comments; it allows me to hope that he has ap* 
proved of the Numbers already before the public, 
or he would not have given me the support of hia 
honoured name ; y^t he is not accountable for any 
article contained in the present Number, as he 
does not know one word it contains. 
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He has come forward to prove the utter falsity 
of a violent attack on the memory of George Fox 
which has appeared in the Appendix to Mrs. Greer*s 
last work, together with the plaudits of two 
newspaper Editors. 

He has given an outline of that very remark- 
able man, and to which I most willingly give 
publicity, not only to prove the groundlessness of 
those charges brought against him, but at the same 
time to show the animus of feeling which prompted 
Mrs. Greer and her abettors to attack the Society 
of Friends, their principles and practices. 



SANDHAM ELLY. 



Ellt Walks, New Boss, 
I6th April, 1853. 



PART III. 



Mrs. Greeb will most assuredly say that I was born 
to persecute her, and I have not any doubt that 
she is quite correct. My prey is the living, hers 
is the dead. If I have made any assertions that 
are not strictly correct, Mrs. Greer has the power 
of convicting me. I have given her the means ; 
I have published my authorities for all I have 
written ; I have not shrunk from investigation ; 
neither concealed the names of those persons who 
kindly furnished me with information, to whom I 
feel most grateful ; nor have I written under an as- 
sumed name. I am quite prepared to meet her in 
controversy, and defy her to disprove any one of 
the many charges of fiction that I have already 
established ; but the catalogue is not yet complete, 
In the opening paragraph of her '* Story" she 
favours her readers with a slight sketch of her 
noble pedigree, I will quote her own words ; 

I 
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" In the reign of Charles IL, when religious 
persecution assailed the Quakers on every side, 
several families of them, banded together, resigned 
both titles and estates, and emigrated to Ireland. 
Amongst those men was one who, though he had 
lost an Earldom, had retained much wealth. He 
was my father's ancestor, and a portion of the 
lands he purchased are in my brother's possession 
to this day." 

In the next page she says her father was a 
wealthy merchant, and an extensive landed pro- 
prietor. 

When I noticed this subject, in a former Num- 
ber, I was not then in a position to give an au- 
thentic history of her heroic and noble ancestor, 
who had the moral courage to resign an Earldom 
sooner than sacrifice his principles as a Quaker. 

It is with great reluctance and diffidence that I 
presumed to search into the private history of any 
family, yet the task I have undertaken rendered it 
a matter of necessity ; and I felt called on to prove 
my former assertion, not to leave it in Mrs. Greer's 
power to charge me with fabrications. 

The following memoir is taken from theltecords 
of the Society of Friends, kept in Mountmellick, 
and I have no doubt that the Registrar will be polite 
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eaougli to satisfy any person who may doubt the 
authenticity of this narrative. 

The first member of the Strangman family that 
migrated from England to Ireland was Samuel, 
bom at Lisson, near Sudbury, in Essex, who mar- 
ried Hester Warren, of Colchester. He, accom- 
panied by his family ,'arrived in Ireland in the year 
1652, and settled in the county of Armagh, as a 
planter. * That this great Earl never suffered per- 
secution as a Quaker, under Charles II., is proved 
by two facts: first, Charles, in the year 1652, was 
an exile, his restoration being in the year 1660 ; 
and Samuel Strangman was not then a Quaker ; 
at a much later period he joined the Society. The 
story of the Earldom is set at rest by Burke's 
Peerage^ where the name of Strangman is not 
to be found, in either the existing, dormant, or 
extinct Peerage. Mrs. Greer has committed a 
great oversight in not laying the scene in a later 
reign ; but Earldoms were cheap in the days of 
that merry monarch. Dates have been the ruin 
of the Story of her Life. 

* When Ohver Cromwell bestowed the depopulated estates 
in Ireland on his English followers, they were obliged to 
people them with farmers from England, who got the name of 
Planters. 

i2 
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Samuel (the Earl) not finding the Armagh &rm 
a profitable concern, relinquished it, and removed 
to the neighbourhood of Clara, in the Eing^s 
County, where we find him working the farm of 
Tinnymuck. 

His eldest son, Joshua, was bom in Colchester, 
in the year 1638, and in the year 1671 married 
Jane Johnson, by whom he had one son, Joshua, 
who settled in Mountmellick as a man of business. 
He married Hannah Pierce, and had three sons, 
Joshua, Thomas, and Samuel. His second son, 
Thomas, married J. Hutchinson, whose son, Jo- 
shua, settled in Waterford ; and his second son, 
John, was the father of oxir gentle heroine. 

It is not my purpose to go more at large into the 
Strangman family than to disprove Mrs. Greer's 
vain and laughable attempt at climbing into the 
Peerage, and the ostentatious boast of the broad 
extent of the family estates. 

It is true that Thomas acquired a small property 
by his wife, a widow Hancock, which descended 
to the late Joseph Strangman, of Waterford, who 
subsequently sold it ; and the same Thomas pur- 
chased a farm from a Thomas Cantwell, who held 
it under the Drogheda family, at a rent of sixteen 
pounds per annum, and now worth some eighty 
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or a hundred pounds a year, which is in the pos* 
session of Mrs. Greer's eldest brother; but nei- 
ther of those properties, nor both together, could 
be termed extensive estates. 

I feel most happy in recording that this much- 
respected family have been all highly esteemed, 
both as gentlemen and men of business, support- 
ing that character for upright and honourable 
dealing which has characterized the Society of 
Friends for two centuries, uninjured by all the 
slander and calumnies with which Mrs. Greer and 
the Mail have vainly attempted to cover it. 

In the first number of " Ostentation," in page 
32, will be found comments on some pious re- 
flections expressed by Mrs. Greer, occasioned by 
a happy escape her father had from becoming the 
victim of a swindler. 

At the time that I wrote those comments, it 
never occurred to me that the anecdote might be 
in part or altogether a fiction ; I never calculated 
on a lady coolly sitting down to fabricate a cruel 
and malicious libel on the memory of a most es- 
timable gentleman, now twenty-four years in his 
grave. 

In former fabrications, Mrs. Greer contents her- 
self with revelling in scandal and slander ; but in 
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the present case she brmgs a chai^ of an atr 
tempt to perpetrate a daring act of robbery by a 
gentleman of most unblemished character and 
great respectability. 

To explain the calumny, I must trespass on 
my reader's patience with a long extract 

In the fifth chapter of her " Story," she heads 
a page with those very unmistakeable words — 
'' Escape from a Knave ;" and then writes : — ^^ My 
father had some idea of making one of his sons a 
manufacturer, and before deciding on it, he wrote 
to some Friends in the North of Ireland, to make 
inquiries. One Friend, who bore a very high 
character in the Society, wrote to him, oflfering to 
take the lad as an apprentice on payment of a fee 
of five hundred pounds. Instead of answering 
this letter, my father oflered to go himself to the 
North, and, to my great delight, proposed to make 
me the companion of his journey ; we accordingly 
set off in the coach, which we had inside all to 
ourselves all the way to Dublin." Here she 
breaks off in her narrative, to inveigh in most 
feeling and very affecting terms against a rich 
Friend who invited them to dinner, and Aen 
starved them and a very large company on pota- 
toes, cq-bbage, and a fried liver ; which episode^ 
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occupjring two pages, I omit, and insert only that 
part which relates to the knave. " We proceeded 
to the North, and called on Friends Ring, the ma- 
nufacturers ; father and son constituted the firm. 
They were exceedingly orthodox Friends, and in- 
vited us most politely to their respective houses, 
both laige, good, and well furnished. My father 
spent two long mornings making the inquiries he 
was so anxious about respecting his son. The 
business seemed satis&ctory in every way, and 
he had no fault to find with the fee demaixded, 
yet there was something on his mind for which he 
could not account, which made him hesitate to 
conclude the arrangement. At last, after weigh- 
ing the matter well, he resolved to return home 
and consult my mother again previous to his final 
decision. Friends Sing ui^d him to conclude 
at once, and asked questions he could not even 
answer to himself : — * Why wilt thou not conclude 
the arrangement now that thou art here, and we 
mutually agreed on terms f 

"On returning home, my mother, whom we 
feared would be disappointed, said she was well 
pleased it had so ended ; it was too far to send 
the boy ; and besides, she added, they were such 
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plain Friends, ' and all plain Friends are not like 
thee, John dear/ 

^^ This was one of the many instances in which 
the good hand of our God was upon us. The 
younger partner turned out socn after to be a 
swindler and a most unprincipled man. He em* 
bezzled a large sum, falsified his books, and fled 
with his ill-gotten wealth to America, deserting a 
nice, lady-like wife and a large, growing family ; 
but, as usual, he was read out of meeting, and the 
principles he professed remained intact." 

This alleged transaction involves both the el- 
der and the younger partners of the firm in a 
most foul and wicked conspiracy to rob our he- 
roine's father of five hundred pounds. 

But oh ! how shall I tell it ? how I shall asto- 
nish my readers when I inform them, that a pe- 
riod of seventeen years had passed after Mr. 
Strangman's visit to Belfast ere the flight and 
bankruptcy with which she charges the younger 
Mr. Ring took place. 

I continue the name of Bing, although the real 
address of the Belfast firm is well known. 

After the publication of the First Part of my 
** Critical Bemarks/' I received several letters 
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placing this case in a very different light, which 
caused ine to institute a very searching inquiry, 
fearing that my comment in that publication might 
have unintentionally done an injury to the charac- 
ter of innocent men. The result was a complete 
refutation of the whole story of Mr. Strangman's 
marvellous escape. 

He had, indeed, entertained a wish to appren- 
tice one of his sons to a manufacturer, and, in the 
year 1825, he, accompanied by his daughter Sarah 
(Mrs. Greer), proceeded to Belfast, where he had 
an interview with the Messrs. Eing and Son, a most 
respectable and wealthy manufacturing firm. 

The elder Mr, Ring had long entertained an 
insurmountable objection to take gentlemen's sons 
as apprentices, it being found quite impossible to 
confine those young gentlemen within the limits 
of that strict discipline so necessary to be observed 
in a large and well-ordered establishment, and 
was, it is well known, most unwilling to accede 
to Mr. Strangman's request ; but how far the ne- 
gotiation proceeded, or if it was ever seriously 
entered upon, cannot now be ascertained. 

As to the five hundred pounds fee, we have 
only Mrs. Greer's word for it, and how much that 
may be value for must be determined by my 

i3 
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readers. None of Mr. Bing's frtends in Bel£)St 
ever heard of this veryxmusual demand, and have 
strong doubts that such a fee Tras ever demanded. 
In the year 1829, four years after this trans* 
action, the elder Mr. Ring died, possessed of con* 
siderable wealth, the fruits of honest and perse* 
vering industry. As a man of business he bore 
the highest character for uprightness and inte- 
grity, was universally respected as an exemplary 
and humbleWded Christian, of whom it may 
be truly said — 

*' His life adorned the doctrines he professed.'' 

Yet this is the gentleman that Mrs. Greer has the 
hardihood to charge with conspiring with his son 
to swindle her father out of five hundred pounds. 
For which of these two gentlemen Mrs. Greer 
has designed the gentle appellation of "knave," it 
is not easy to determine. 

His son, a young man of most speculating pro- 
pensities, having lost that wholesome control which 
his cautious parent exerted over him, entered 
into extensive and hazardous speculations, which 
eventually terminated in the most disastrous re- 
sults ; and, after many years of continued losses, 
he found himself stripped of all that wealth he 
once possessed. 
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A considerable sum of money, belonging to a 
lady (his nearest relative), camiB into his posses- 
sion ; and he, like the gambler who still hopes 
that fortune will turn in his favour, most unjusti- 
fiably embarked this money in a speculation which 
terminated in a ruinous loss. All was now gone. 
With what feelings could he meet that injured 
lady ? He felt it quite impossible ; and, to avoid 
her presence, in an evil hour he took the hasty 
step of retiring to America. This event occurred 
in the year 1842, seventeen years subsequent to 
Mr. Strangman's visit to Belfast. 

This unfortunate gentleman had, in early life, 
married a young and interesting lady, of consi- 
derable wealth, and highly connected. They had 
a growing family of several children. 

At the period of his departure for America, he 
was in such miserable circumstances that he could 
only command as much money as would pay for 
his passage and that of his eldest son. His wife 
and younger children, it was arranged, should re- 
main in Ireland with his relations until the need- 
ful amount was procured to enable her to follow 
him. 

His destination was New York. With the as- 
sistance of some kind friends he established him- 
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self in a small retail business. He who had been 
one of the wealthiest and most important citizens 
of his native town, might be daily seen standing 
behind the counter of a small retail shop ; while 
his lady wife, who had now joined him, forgetting 
all the luxury and elegance of her younger and 
more happy days, performed the menial work of 
his house. 

His humble efforts to support his family in New 
York not being attended with success, he broke 
up his establishment ; and all that I could learn 
of his movements was, that he with his family 
had retired to one of the western states, but 
whether as a farmer, a man of business, or a wan- 
derer of the desert, is still a matter of uncer- 
tainty. 

Such is the history of this unhappy gentleman, 
who, as Mrs. Greer has informed us, after fal- 
sifying his books, had fled to America with his 
ill-gotten gain, deserting his wife and interesting 
family. As to the charge of falsifying his books, 
it is, from all I could learn, a matter of pure fic- 
tion. 

In many other cases of fabrication I have en- 
deavoured, as much as possible, to palliate those 
cases of frightful falsehood, by admitting the pos- 
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sibility of her being imposed on. But unfortu- 
nately, in this instance, I cannot extend to her any 
such charitable excuse, as Mrs. Greer, in her ver- 
sion of the story, has identified herself in the 
trsmsaction, and must have known, while she was 
writing the paragraph, that it was destitute of 
truth. 

Mrs. Greer considered herself quite secure from 
detection. Her father has been dead for many 
years. The elder Mr. Ring is twenty-four years 
in his grave ; his son an exile in a foreign land. 
But the proof of dates cannot be got over, and 
they clearly prove that seventeen years had elapsed 
between the Belfast negotiation and Mr. King's 
retiring to America. Dates cannot be valued too 
highly. 

Such is the fictitious escape that Mrs. Greer 
ascribes to the special interposition of Providence, 
and such is the calumny on which she has im- 
piously invoked the blessing of a holy God, whose 
eyes are too pure to look upon iniquity ! 

The next portion of her " Story" that I shall no- 
tice occurs in page 66. In describing the preaching 
of Martha, she writes : " And there we sat, Sab- 
bath after Sabbath, year after year, silently listening 
to the atrocious outpourings of a self-righteous and 
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very conceited ianatic. Upwards of three hundred 
sensible men and women, solemn, respectful hearers 
of the rankest nonsense." 

In this description of Martha's outpourings there 
is a decided contradiction : either the three hun* 
dred solemn listeners were not sensible men and 
women, or the outpourings were not the rankest 
nonsense ; otherwise, the fanatic or the congrega- 
tion would have been cleared out in one month, 
instead of listening for years. 

She then informs us, that ^^ in consequence of 
these odd preachings, a report was spread through 
the town that the Quakers were mere ranters — 
that they were not Christians." 

Her father was grieved, but the rest of the 
Friends felt iudifferent. He then consulted vrith 
her mother, and they drew up a creed, extracted 
from the writings of William Penn, and caused it 
to be inserted in each of the newspapers, signed 
by his own name and that of two others. 

"The day after it had been published," she 
writes, " I was walking with my father, when we 
met the Dean. He slipped his arm inside my/a" 
ther^Sy and said, ^ John, I have been reading your 
Creed this morning. How is it that none of your 
preachers have signed it ? He replied, ^ that it 
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was not customary for women to sign public docu* 
ments/ * But/ said the Dean, ^ when they perform 
public acts, and bring discredit on public bodies, 
ought they not publicly \o repair the evil done ? 
Ah ! John, I know how it is ; the Creed is yours, 
not theirs ; good bye, you are a great deal too good 
for the people you belong to.' " 

This is but a poor compliment to the Dean, as 
will appear by-and-by. It is evident that the great 
object of this anecdote was to convince the world 
that the Dean dcttially took her father by the arm. 
When not having a Bishop at command, she is 
obliged to be satisfied with a Dean. 

But, alas ! I grieve to say that Mrs. Greer is 
fated never to be right. Hear my version of the 
story. 

In the year 1821, there lived in the city of Wa- 
terford a Jesuit priest, who published a letter in 
the Waterford Mirror, in which he charges the So- 
ciety of Friends with being Socinians and Arians. 

To refute this most serious charge, John Strang- 
inan, Thomas White, and another, now forgotten, 
met, and from William Penn's work extracted what 
they conceived to be a very orthodox creed, but 
which proved to be so defective, that it omitted 
acknowledging the divinity of Christ. This gar- 
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bled and defective document they signed and pub- 
lished in the Waterford newspapers. 

The Jesuit replied nearly in these words, — 
" Gentlemen, I feel greatly obliged by your taking 
the trouble of proving my former assertion: there 
is not a Socinian or an Arian that will not say 
Amen to your creed." 

This transaction brought together a committee 
of competent persons, who published the following 
letter : — 

" TO THE EDITOB OF THE WATEKFORD HIBROB. 

'* In consequence of certain allusions to the Society 
of Friends that appeared in two of the Waterford news- 
papers, calling in question the faith and belief of the 
Society of Friends in the Divinity and Manhood of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, we request the insertion 
of the following declaration, as given forth in the year 
1671,* which continues to be the faith and belief of the 
Society to the present time. 

" Thomas White, 
'< Joseph Straxoman, 
<* James Gatgheix, 
** Richard Allen, 
*^ Georoe p. Ridgbwat. 

** Waterford, 4t/t of 11th Month, 1821." 
* In the days of George Fox. 
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It is a strange circumstance that our heroine's 
father did not sign this document 

I extract so much of the Creed as relateirto the 
Divinity of Christ : — 

*' And we own and believe in Jesus Christ, His beloved 
and only-begotten Son, in whom He is well pleased; 
who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, and bom of the 
Virgin Mary; in whom we have redemption, through 
His blood, even the forgiveness of sin ; who is the express 
image of the invisible God, the first-born of every crea- 
ture ; by whom all things were created that are in heaven 
and earth, visible or invisible, whether they be thrones, 
dominions, principalities, or powers, all things were created 
by Him. And we believe that He was made a sacrifice 
for sin, who knew no sin, neither was guile found in His 
mouth. That He was crucified for us in the flesh, with- 
out the gates of Jerusalem ; and that He was dead, buried, 
and rose again on the third day, by the power of His 
Fathei:, for our justification ; and that he ascended up into 
Heaven, and now sitteth on the right hand of God. This 
Jesus, who was the foundation of the holy Prophets and 
Apostles, is our foundation ; and we believe that there is 
no other foundation to be laid but that which is laid, even 
Jesus Christ, who tasted death for every man, shed His 
blood for all men, is the propitiation for our sins, and not 
for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole world/* 

What a different complexion this wears from 
our author's version ! Thirty years are not suffi- 
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cient to erase all recollection of events of such 
public notoriety. But who will dare to doubt 
that the Dean actually had her father's arm under 
his, which event is quite sufficient to reconcile 
all inaccuracies ? 

In page 94 she writes : " My father always put 
up at Gresham's Hotel, not only because of its 
being the best, or one of the best, hotels in Dub- 
lin, but because of the exceeding kindness which 
its master had shown him on the occasion of 
George the Fourth's visit to Ireland. My father 
had been one of the Friends appointed to wait on 
the King, and to present him with a congratulatory 
address from the Society. The day was fixed for 
the reception, and afterwards it was postponed 
for a week ; to pass the time my father and sis- 
ter," &c. &C. 

The Liverpool Mail says that Mrs. Greer is a 
lady of first-rate talent. In one particular she 
certainly shines, and with a brilliant lustre. I shall 
not here explain, but leave it to my readers to 
guess wherein that talent lies. 

Notwithstanding her great talents, Mrs. Gre» 
shows much deficiency in selecting her subjects 
for &brication ; she often chooses one that, from 
official records, is unravelled without the least 
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difficulty. The whole of the extract I have here 
inserted is marvellously deficient inveracity. With 
^he exception of her father's stopping at Gresham's, 
all the rest is genuine fiction ; her £Bither formed 
no part of the deputation. 

The names of the twelve persons who had the 
honour of being selected for that duty are, — 

Samuel Bewley, Jonathan Pim, 

James Forbes, Robert Fayle, 

Jonathan Hill, John Todhunter, 

Samuel Elly, James N. Richardson, 

John Bell, Richard Webb, 

William Harding, Thomas Fayle. 

Mrs. Greer has not yet finished with George IV. 
The following extraordinary anecdote is to be 
found in page 173. She writes : "I have been 
shown, in the women's meeting-room, the seat on 
which his Majesty King George IV., when Prince 
Begent, had for a moment placed himself, when, 
led by a spirit of adventure, and, as my informant 
stated, a most unbecoming curiosity, he had, dis- 
guised as a woman Friend, made his way into the 
secret conclave. His dress was all right, &c. &c. 
He might have escaped detection very well, were 
it not for his tell*tale boots, and the unfeminine po- 
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sition in which his arms and legs bestowed them- 
selves. 

Poor Mrs. Greer ! If she did not invent the. 
story, her too confiding nature must have been 
cruelly imposed on, most unfeelingly hoaxed. 
Could she have ever seen his Majesty, that moun- 
tain c^ a man, and imagine his colossal proportions 
arrayed in female attire, walking into the women's 
meeting-room ; it would have been imagined that 
one of the female giants of old had arisen from the 
dead, and happy she who could first reach the door ! 

Why Mrs. Greer introduced this ridiculous 
anecdote, or why she invented the stoiy, it is diffi- 
cult to understand. It did not in any way injure 
Mrs. Ery or Sarah Mills ; neither did it damage 
the Quakers ; but as it was her pleasure to recite 
the nonsense, far be it from me to object ; I would 
rather give her praise for having once had the 
good fortune to insert an anecdote that, however 
fictitious, is &ee £rom containing either scandal or 
malice. 

At the conclusion of my last Number I left our 
heroine in London, where, having exhausted the 
full measure of her rage on Mrs. Fry, and having 
correctly noted down the number of meetings she 
attended, the number of preachers of sermons, and 
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of dinners, good and bad, she sighed for some- 
thing to do, and, to relieve mnui^ she takes to 
sight-seeing. 

She looks in on St. Paul's and the Abbey, but 
cold marble and monumental brass have no charms 
for her refined mind. Nasty moth-eaten relics, that 
have lain in those musty haunts for untold ages, 
are only suited to the low and the vulgar. But 
she is quite charmed with the Synagogue, and 
praises much the polished politeness of the Israel- 
ites, who are too kind to insist on removing the 
hat, as was practised by the rude Vergers of St. 
Paul's and the Abbey. No hat-worship there ; 
they love that covering quite as fervently as her 
dear brother Hugh. Her sight-seeing seems to 
have been a failure — nothing appears to have 
given her pleasure : — 

** AU seen, and nought admired, 
The restless soul is driven to wander home." 

And home they come to their family mansion, its 
lawns, its gardens, and its elegantly kept shrub- 
beries. They travel by easy stages' (no mention 
of the four horses), attending all the meetings that 
could be met with on the way ; but not one ser- 
mon to record, her note-book remained closed ! 
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How ill-natured, diat no one would preach for 
her ! 

But lo ! — she is married ! 

It breaks on us with the sudden astonishment 
of an earthquake. Not one word of introduction, 
not a note of preparation in announcing this most 
important event, this grand epoch in most ladies' 
lives. In a romance like her " Story," what an 
opportunity was lost of introducing those scenes of 
love that are so anxiously dwelt on by all descrip- 
tion of novel-writers. But love does not seem to 
be her forte ; she has not even said that she loved 
the man of her choice, — ^he who was destined to 
be her companion through life, — nor does she say 
he cared one straw for her. Good dinners, tog- 
gery. and an insatiable a«ibition to mount into the 
ranks of aristocracy, so engrossed every feeling of 
the heroine's heart, that she had none to lavish on 
a mere mortal man, and from the first to the last 
of " The Story of her own Life," the very name of 
love is excluded. All the information she deigns 
to give us is, that the happy man resided in Eng- 
land, and that she found the introductory part of 
the marriage ceremony (the betrothing) a great 
bore, although, from her own account, it appears 
that she was only once called on to take any per- 
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sonal part in the proceedings, previous to the final 
ceremony. She closes the description of those 
preparatory ceremonies by a dinner party, where 
she is complimented on the richness of her dress, 
the beauty of her swain, and the satisfactory man- 
ner in which they had performed their part. In 
commenting on those tedious ceremonies (the 
dinger not included), she most feelingly exclaims, 
" Oh, what an ordeal I had to go through !" Never 
having heard those holy bonds compared to an 
ordeal, I was desirous to know what it really was. 
On referring to the Encyclopsedia, I found that it 
was a " trial by fire and water," now happily quite 
fallen into disuse. The culprit had to run bare^ 
foot for thirty yards over red-hot bars of iron 
(generally red-hot ploughshares), and if he e8ci^)ed 
death in this ceremony, which was seldom the case, 
he was taken in a boat into the middle of some 
deep river or lake, and plunged into the water. 
If he floated ashore, without any exertion on his 
part, he was deemed innocent of his alleged crime ; 
but as nothing short of witchcraft could have pre- 
served him from certain destruction, he was then 
burned as a witch. 

An ordeal must certainly be a most awful cere- 
mony. What a perverted idea the bride must 
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have entertained of the silken bands of Hymen, 
to compare it to this fiery trial ! But I sincerely 
hope that in after life it only proved true in ima- 
gination. 

The day of the final ceremony approached. On 
that memorable day, she and her ^' beautiful boy/' 
at the head of a procession consisting of sixteen 
couple, were marshalled into the meeting-house, 
where the ceremony was performed ; but she re- 
grets much that it is not the custom of Friends 
to wear veils ; she, however, passed through the 
form without one, and repeated those vows of 
love and obedience which made them one flesh ; 
signed the marriage certificate, which, she informs 
us, was a very '* elaborate and beautiful specimen 
of penmanship." 

Her sister-in-law (the dear Mrs. Cleverly), ad- 
dressed a sermon to her, but she did not hear a 
word of it. She says, — " I knew somebody was 
preaching : the words conveyed to my mind no 
more meaning than the sound of the waves when 
they ripple on the shore." 

I am not surprised at her feelings being rather 
tried, having the fiery ordeal in bold relief before 
her eyes ; however, her apprehensions and dread 
were quickly soothed by the contemplation of that 
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luxurious and costly banquet prepared for this 
great event. She says, — " My father spared no 
pains or cost to provide an entertainment worthy 
of the occasion ; even his own pet, beautiful pea- 
cock was sacrificed to do us honour." Happy for 
poor Poll that the bride was not a travelled lady ; 
for, had she visited Mexico, she would have there 
met with that most luxurious of dishes, a fricaseed 
parrot, and poor Poll would have added another 
life to the hecatomb which bled for that week's 
feasting. She informs us that "venison and pine 
apples were sent him by his noble acquaintances/' 
and the Lord Bishop of the diocese (his College 
chum) '^ actually'^ sent his French cook to dress 
the dinner ! 

Could the Lord Bishop of the diocese suppose 
that a family possessing a dormant peerage was 
improvided with a cook ? or, perhaps, the dear 
old pet peacock (rather tough) required more 
science ^han an Irish cook, or even the gentle 
Ellen, was supposed to possess. But it is now a 
historical fact, that between the noble lords' pine- 
apples and venison, the peacock, and the French 
cook, the banquet was prolonged for a week, to 
the great delight of the young couple and their 
eighty guests. Well for Mr. Strangman that he 
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had thousands to lavish on his daughter's wed- 
ding-dinners, and a flock of peacocks to do ho- 
nour to the occasion. If poor Lady Katty had been 
favoured with an invitation, she would not have 
required it in writing, with three days' notice. 

The scene shifts : — she is now in England : 
happy and prosperous England, the envy of na- 
tions ! Bristol is now the scene of her joys and 
her sorrows. She (her beautiful man is altoge- 
ther passed by ; we hear little more of him) meets 
with the most flattering reception. She informs 
us that there are three distinct ranks in the Bris* 
tol Society of Friends, and into the highest and 
most aristocratic rank she is received ; the high- 
est seat in the meeting is reserved for her special 
use, and honours are showered on her without 
number ; yet nothing could calm that restless spi- 
rit. She now dives deeply into the agitated war 
ters of city life. But how small the cause of joy, 
and how bitter her sorrows for what she has dis- 
covered, — the Friends are all alike in every grade, 
both male and female ; they are all either swind- 
lers or hypocrites, and oftentimes both. 

Our gentle bride has shown good sense in sup- 
pressing names, lest they might enable some of 
those misguided Friends to prove the charges to 
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be flagrant falsehoods. She informs us, that for 
much less cause Friends have sought revenge 
in unrelenting persecution, and probably all the 
persons she has so kindly noticed are living cha- 
racters ; but wait until they are some five-and- 
twenty years dead, and then she will give their 
names, and fall on their memories without pity. 

I would not presume to ojQfer advice to our fair 
author ; but if she would condescend to take it in 
good part, my advice would be — to avoid particu- 
lars ; to remember the unfortunate case of Sarah 
Mills' tenpenny pieces ; and, above all things, to 
suppress dates. 

I am totally unacquainted with Bristol, but 
have often heard that the Society of Friends form 
a considerable portion of its most respectable po- 
pulation, and that they are an esteemed and influ- 
ential body. 

I am informed, on authority which I cannot 
doubt, that the Society is respected and beloved as 
gentlemen and merchants, and that Mrs. Greer's 
comments and anecdotes are in no instance to be 
relied on. 

A most lamentable misfortune has attended on 
our gentle novelist from her earliest days. She 
has not, out of her own family, found one friend, 

k2 
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m ale or female, worthy of her confidence. Her lot 
has been cast amongst hypocrites, liars, and aban- 
doned swindlers. She has suffered more perse- 
cution by gentry of this class than has fallen to 
the lot of any other heroine that has figured in 
the pages of romance. 

It would be an endless task to comment on 
each act of hypocrisy, fraud, and deception, as they 
rise in the climax, exceeding each other in mag- 
nitude and enormity. Vidocq is a saint compared 
to the men, while Lola Montes would blush to 
acknowledge the women. 

If we believe Mrs. Greer, we are only astonished 
that such a band of miscreants could be tolerated 
for one month, or that the Society of Friends did 
not fall to pieces from the rottenness of the mate- 
rials which form its construction. But what is the 
fact ? It has for two centuries withstood a tide of 
persecution and calumny ; it has flourished ; it 
has prospered, and exhibits no sign of decay, not- 
withstanding Mrs. Greer's most ominous prophecy, 
and her vain endeavours at fulfilment ; and yet 
Mrs. Greer has evinced great forbearance in not 
consigning it to instant destruction, but has kindly 
permitted the Society to exist during the present 
generation ; after that period nothing shall avert 
its doom. 
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In the fearful catalogue of crimes with which 
she visits the unfortunate Friends, revenge oc- 
cupies a prominent position. To this sin she 
attributes all the persecution she has endured. 
(The persecution complained of is a Bill filed in 
the Court of Chancery to recover £400 per an- 
num, claimed by plaintiff. ) But it rather appears 
that it is she that has drawn the sword and le- 
vied war against those wicked Friends. The 
most touching of her misfortunes is the great 
Chancery suit, which is brought on at the insti- 
gation of the Quakers, to gratify a spirit of revenge 
for her husband's leaving the Society. This great 
suit has occupied many of the best years of her 
valuable life, and its conclusion seemed as distant 
as ever ; but what she felt so severely was the 
costs, which now had amounted to thousands ; 
and what she informs us is still more provoking, is 
that all this cost was incurred by defending a 
claim for £14, to which, she says, she never denied 
her liability. And here, as an episode, she raises 
her voice against the extortions of that cruel 
Court, and quotes the '' Times" in support of her 
anathemas ; next to Quakerism, she holds it to be 
the most corrupt institution in existence. 

Mrs. Greer (has Mr. Greer nothing to say to it?) 
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must have possessed an innate talent for litigation, 
and a love for the excitement of a Chancery suit, 
else it would have been so easy to have disap- 
pointed those revengeful Quakers, and saved the 
enormous bill of costs, by paying the £14, which 
she has admitted to be due. It requires great 
wealth to indulge in those expensive amusements. 
She attributes this great persecution to two causes, 
first, that her husband had left the Society, by 
which act all the advantages to be acquired by his 
commanding figure and musical voice were lost 
to them for ever ; and secondly, because she had 
spoken slightingi; of women's preaching. 

In page 226 she informs us that their old ac- 
quaintance, John Earl, had called on them, and 
that the object of his mission was to solicit her 
husband to accept the oflSce of Minister, with a 
seat in the gallery, and entreated Mrs. Greer not 
to oppose it, or in other words, to give him leave 
to accept the office ;* and John Earl further said, 
that her husband's commanding figure, and deep, 
rich voice, pre-eminently qualified him for a seat 
in the gallery. 

* It is surprising that it was not to the heroine that the 
offer was made, she was so admirably qualified to fill a speak- 
ing deparjtment 
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In page 228 ahe mentions, that a preacher " re- 
proved her very sharply for having, as she said, 
stood in her husband's way to impede his services 
^ia a minister ;" and another said to her she had 
"proved a very unfit wife for one whose early piety 
and personal heaviy had so marked him out for the 
preachers' gallery." 

It appears from Mrs. Greer's own account, that 
when John Earl was forcing the office of a minis- 
ter on her husband, he was not even a member 
of the Society ; for in a few pages on she asto- 
nishes us by the information that he had " many 
years premusly left U^ 

Mrs. Greer says that her husband Uft the So- 
ciety. It is very consoling to wounded feelings 
to soften down severe measures by mild and flat- 
tering terms. 

In a country churchyard, in the county of Wex- 
ford, is to be seen a tombstone bearing an in- 
scription, as nearly as I can recollect, in the fol- 
lowing words : — 

** Here lieth the body of • ♦ * * who died sud- 
denly on the 5th June, 1798. His untiEnely death was 
caused by a fall from a ladder, by which his neck was 
unfortunately broken, to the great grief of a highly re- 
spectable circle of friends.*'' 
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general election contrary to Gregory's interest, in- 
curred his enmity and deadly revenge. His first 
act is to advance this unfortunate young roan a con- 
siderable sum of money, for the purpose of induc- 
ing his victim to enter into extensive and hazar- 
dous speculations, which eventually ended, as de* 
signed, in ruin and de8truction,~depriving him of 
all hopes of repaying the sum advanced. The loss 
did not in any way trouble this revengeful Gre- 
gory, who was not yet satisfied. His next at- 
tempt was, by calumny and misrepresentation, to 
injure him in the estimation of an old gentleman 
of great wealth, his nearest relation, whose heir he 
was. This attempt was also crowned with success ; 
the old gentleman died, and left him one shilling. 
This last transaction being discovered, Gregory 
was brought before the Meeting, but he had influ- 
ence sufficient to carry him through. There was 
one individual whom he found it difficult to ma- 
nage, but he soon overcame that difficulty by a 
bribe of five hundred pounds. 

Can Mrs. Greer think so slightingly of that stock 
of common sense with which most of her readers 
are furnished, that they should believe such an 
improbable tale, — that a man, however wealthy, 
would make such sacrifices of property to punish 
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about four hundred per annum, which sum he 
should not have received, inasmuch as it was the 
property of another ; and the hardened, unfeeling 
Chancellor decreed, that the said party should 
repay the mesne rates, and, worst of all, that he 
should pay the costs of that wicked suit. 

What now becomes of the Quaker persecution 
in fomenting a factious Chancery suit, to forward 
their system of revenge ? Where are now the 
fourteen pounds, the cause for action, which she 
did not deny being due ? Would the plaintiff 
have acted wisely in accepting fourteen pounds as 
full compensation for four hundred a year, with 
mesne rates amounting to thousands ? Those 
misguided Quakers are not decided lunatics, nor 
were they to be frightened into such terms by a 
disappointed woman. 

Kevenge being the besetting sin of the Quakers, 
she illustrates her " Story" with many anecdotes, 
and leans particularly severe on a person whom she 
honours with the name of Gregory, who, if I am 
correctly informed, is one of her many brothers- 
in-law, and quite the reverse of the character that 
she has drawn ; for he is a humane, liberal, and 
kind-hearted gentleman. 

She relates that a young man, by voting at a 
• k3 
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general election contrary to Gi^ ^ ^^^^ 

curred his enmity and deadk | ^ ^^ ^ 

act is to advance this unfortr I ^ ^^ ^ 

siderable sum of money, yf I %. —some 

ing his victim to enter J ^ fy .^' onduct, 

dous speculations, wh// f f ; grave in- 

signed, in ruin and ^ / i ;' v ' 
all hopes of repay^ / r / ^ -Ar sons are nume- 

did not in any 7 ' -^ *^8 no foolish affec- 

goiy, who wf/ *' -oerning wounded feelings, 
tempt was \ ' ^^^ multitude of readers en- 

injure to , A.t «he would h.« rejoiced « 
of great ^ -^^ty ^f registering some sin or crime 
was. T' liie son of a preacher ? There aire many 
the o^ L^r^, both in England and in Ireland : Mrs. 
Th' *J^ might, and probably did, search over the 
w ^h and breadth of the British Empire, includ- 
/ ^ half a century of time, for the purpose of dis- 
^vering one instance of a preacher's son, either 
jead or alive, being in the habit of practising any 
006 of those vices that she has enumerated ; and 
bad she been so fortunate as to discover one, no 
doubt he would have occupied a conspicuous po- 
sition in the " Story of my Life." 

If a preacher had the misfortune of being the 
parent of a profligate son, how could it damage 
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' large ? It forms no proof that the 
T)t. Have we not in the Holy 
^ch instances ? What was the 
of Aaron, of Eli, of Samuel, 
'-^-^ *.hose gentlemen were not 

V %^ xn peace, without incurring 

^> ^ X Mrs. Greer's gientle tongue; 

- ,. •' .xied to death with the crimes, vul- 

a ignorance of the English Quaker boors, 
oest of women re-crosses the Channel, and 
^nce more illuminates Ireland with her presence. 
As she had discovered that the English Quakers 
were quite beyond reforming, she determined on 
trying her hand with the Irish, and warn them 
against the sins of Bristol ; but it appears from 
her own " Story" that the ungrateful Irish re- 
ceived her with coldness and caution* They 
might have suspected her of being contaminated 
with the boorish habits of England. 

It appears that members of the Society, re- 
moving from one kingdom to reside in another, 
require a certificate, showing that they were 
not only in niembership, but that they Were of 
correct conduct, and held in esteem. Those Bris- 
tol Friends, resolved oh supporting their charac- 
ter, and for reasons known to themselves, peremp- 
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torily refused grantdng this usual certificate, but 
substituted one so defective that the Irish Friends 
found it necessary to be equally peremptory ; they 
declined to receive it, or to acknowledge her ; 
and this much-persecuted lady found herself on 
the two horns of a dilemma ; but ^*now comes on 
the tug of war." 

Deputations from the Dublin Friends, on behalf 
(^their brethren in Bristol, visit her and revisit 
her, but without any favourable result, and she 
now entertains serious fears that this negotiation 
will terminate in her sharing her husband's fate, 
in being cast off from the Society altogether. She 
loves the Society so ardently that the very con* 
templation of such a catastrophe brought on a fever 
which wore her down to the very threshold of the 
grave ; the Friends became alarmed, fearing they 
had gone too far ; matters assumed an awful appear- 
ance ; the crime of manslaughter stared them in 
the face, but, to the unspeakable relief of those 
persecuting Quakers, — ^her hour was not yet come. 
But returning health brings a return of deputa- 
tions ; her worst fears are realized; she is disowned, 
or, in other words, she is excommunicated. 

Mrs. Greer's forty years' study of the rules and 
lawBof the Sociely came into useful operation. She 
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discovered in the proceedings an informality, and, 
being a woman of spirit, she appeals to a higher 
tribunal, where she soon found that she must 
assume a much humbler tone than she had hitherto 
adopted. She now sues for reinstatement, and for- 
getting the phantom Earl — her illustrious ancestor 
— she humbly entreats to be reinstated in the union 
and good opinion of this Society ; she stoops to a 
submissive and even a fewning style, quite foreign 
to her usual habit* 

Her appeal (which is now before me) is grounded 
on " the great love she mer bare and stiU bears the 
Society ^^^ and on an informality in the proceedings. 

The appeal is very prolix, extending over four 
pj^s of large paper, closely written, and dated 6th 
of 12th Month, 1843. From it I have made the 
following extracts : — 

'' Having been bom and educated amongst 
Friends, I was, and still am, more than commonly 
attached to the Society, and until 1837 and 1838, 
no one that I am aware of ever found the least 
fault with my attendance of Meetings." 

She again says that from delicacy of constitution 
she (not keeping a carriage) could not attend 
their Meetings, the nearest being a itaile from her 
house ; but feeling it necessary to attend some 
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place of worship, she frequented an Independent 
Chapel near her. That she was visited by Friends 
for doing so, and recommended to be diligent in 
reading the Holy Scriptures. She says that in the 
spring of 1839 she visited Waterford, and while 
there, for seven months attended Meetings for both 
worship and discipline. She afterwards settled 
in Monkstown, near Dublin, where she attended 
Meetings at least once a week up to 1842 ; and 
being again in Waterford, she regularly attended 
Meetings there. 

The fault for which she was disowned was for 
^^ absenting herself from Meeting." She protests 
against the words '^ absenting herself from Meet- 
ing," which, she says, implies a voluntary act and 
free agency, which she pleads is not the case with 
married women. It was the wish of her husband 
that she should accompany him to some place of re- 
ligious worship where he attended ; ^^ and although" 
(she informs us) ^^ we have occasionally gone to the 
Protestant Church (Church of England), the Mo- 
ravian, and Christian Brethren, where, I believe, 
wehave sometimes heard pure Gospel,-— I must dis- 
claim all connexion with those sects or any other 
division of the Christian Church ; Thor could /, 
with my present feelings, be induced to join them." 
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le then protests against " having ever expressed a 
preference/or the natuynal mode ofworehip^^ and she 
concludes her long memorial with these words : 
" However, did I not anxiously desire to retain my 
birthright in the Society^ I should not now expose 
myself in this manner, as I feel obliged to do, 
and claim, on behalf of myself and dear offspring, 
not only the sympathy but the justice of those 
Friends, to whom I most confidently as well as re- 
spectfiiUy appeal. 

[Signed] " Sarah D. Greer." 

Her appeal received the favourable considera- 
tion of the Meeting, and she was reinstated. 

Mrs. Greer, in her Appendix to the Second 
Edition of her own Story, has said that there is a 
set form of words made use of in appeals, which 
cannot be deviated from. She is misinformed; 
there is not any form, and the appellant is quite 
at liberty to make use of whatever form or words 
may best suit the prayer of his appeal. 

I am now entering on the most extraordinary 
epoch of her life, and by far the most unexplained 
and least understood. After having endured the 
torments and persecution (as she describes) of visit 
after visit from the deputations and overs^rs of 
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the Meeting ; after lying awake for three consecu- 
tive nights, and trembling on the verge of the grave 
from the dread and horror of being disowned; 
after having succeeded in her appeal from the 
decision of the Bristol Meeting, and her name 
again restored to the roll of the Society, she de- 
liberately writes her resignation, relinquishing all 
further connexion with the people whose dinners 
and whose meetings she had so sedulously at- 
tended for forty years. All is now forsaken ; all 
is forgotten ; she abandons the Society which, in 
her appeal, she vows that she has ever loved and 
still continues to love. The women may now 
preach without her comments, her care, or her 
advice. Her brother, dear Cleverly Scroggins, 
may wear his hat over his eyes, or in any other 
&8hion that pleases him ; for the Established 
Church has, with open arms, received her and her 
dear offspring into its bosom. 

But how was this most marvellous and sudden 
conversion effected ? How, in one moment, has 
the anxious wish and desire of her previous life 
been annihilated and torn for ever from her heart? 
By what powerful and convincing argument was 
this revolution of sentiment effected ? 

In page 373, she freely lets us into the secret ; 
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she informs us that this astonishing change was 
accomplished by the potent energy of cold looks, 
chilly salutations, and rude pushes ; those were 
the all-powerful arguments that, in the twinkling 
of an eye, converted her to the true faith, and se- 
vered those bonds which for forty years had kept 
her soul in bondage ! 

Happy for the Church of Rome that Luther was 
unacquainted with those unanswerable arguments, 
or where now would be the Pope and his Sacred 
College, of where would be Cardinal Wiseman 
and his scarlet stockings ? 

Most Protestant Churches and sects hold one 
doctrine as the foundation of their faith, — ^the all- 
sufficient atonement made by the death and suffer- 
ings of the Lord Jesus Christ ; their differences 
chiefly exist in forms and church government 

But Mrs. Greer denies to God Almighty (to 
whom nothing is impossible) the privilege of influ- 
encing the heart of man with His holy grace ; she 
limits His power, she shortens His arm ; she denies 
that there is such a thing as inward light ; and yet, 
if she believes the Bible, God has bestowed a 
portion of it on " every man that cometh into the 
world." She ridicules, she sneers, she scoffs at 
His Holy Spirit. Those sentiments are to be found 
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in every chapter, and traced in almost every page 
of her volume. It seems to be for this very pur- 
pose that it was written ; and yet, with strange 
inconsistency, she has joined a Church that holdfl 
the very doctrine which she repudiates, and treats 
with ridicule and contempt. 

I copy from the Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land a prayer which is offered up on every Sab- 
bath day, immediately before reading the Com- 
mandments : — 

" Almighty God, unto whom all hearts be open, 
all desires known, and from whom no secrets are 
hid, cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by the in- 
^ration of Thy Holy Spirit^ that we may perfectly 
love thee, and worthily magnify Thy holy Name, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen." 

Were Mrs. Greer a lady of consistent conduct, 
and entertaining the sentiments with which her 
'^ Story" abounds, she could not remain in Church, 
and sanction, by her presence, this beautiful prayer. 
St. Paul says. How can a person say Amen to 
what he does not understand ? But how can Mrs. 
Greer say Amen to what she does not believe? She 
should either quit the Church or stand up and enter 
her solemn protest against this devout supplication 
for that inward light which she despises. 
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When our heroine first quarrelled with the Eng- 
lish Quakers she seemed to have a presentiment 
of the result. Like Job's horse, she " snuffed the 
battle from afar," and in order to have some retreat 
secured, she made a tour through the different 
places of worship in Bristol. 

Her first visit was to the Independents, but the 
preacher was political, and preached on the virtue 
of Reform. She quitted this sect " in dovble quick 
time^^ and took refuge with the Wesleyans ; but 
there she was actually shocked, and it is not sur- 
prising, for she informs us that, instead of an organ, 
they had a fiddle ; and what was still worse, the 
baptismal water was brought in a " common blue 
earthenware bowl ;" yet the preaching was good, 
and she went there again. She next tried the 
Plymouth Brethren, but here her feelings were 
shocked beyond describing. Their meeting-room 
was a loft, and approached by a kind of compro- 
mise between a stair and a ladder ; and in addi- 
tion to these miseries, the table was deal and the 
candlesticks were brass. A ''^person ofranK^ (her 
own words) could not be expected to enter such 
a den. All those sects were one worse than ano- 
ther, and she determined on remaining with the 
Quakers as long as they would permit. 
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It is said, with great truth, that an apostate is the 
most bitter of enemies. It has been so from the 
Emperor Julian down to Titus Oates. Mrs. Greer 
now turns round on a Society that she held in re- 
verence for forty years, and publishes a book, to 
prove to the entire satisfaction of the world that, 
as a religious body, the Quakers are worse than 
infidels, rejecting the Scriptures, not believing in 
the Besurrection, and that they place a bigoted 
reliance on a foolish chimera, which they acknow- 
ledge under the term of Holy Spirit, Holy Ghost, 
inward light, or the grace of God, — the same 
Spirit, under different names. 

To treat seriously so monstrous a falsehood as 
disbelief in the Scriptures would be giving the 
assertion a degree of respectability that it does not 
merit. But she saves me all trouble on this sub- 
ject ; I have only to quote from her " Story." In 
it I find a full and complete refutation. I turn to 
page 16, and read the following paragraph : — 

" Soon after our return home, we received a 
visit from two men Friends, appointed by the 
Monthly Meeting, in accordance with directions 
from the Dublin Yearly Meeting, to go about 
to each family, and to admonish them that the 
Yearly Meeting deemed it advisable they should 
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read the Holy Scriptures daily aloud in their 
femiUes." 

This extract is so clear, and so much to the pur- 
pose, that I would imagine Mrs. Greer, when writ- 
ing it, had a presentiment that I should yet require 
it as evidence against her own words. 

It proves that those two friends were not in- 
dulging any idle vagaries of their own creating, 
but executing an official order from the Society. 

In page 40 she informs us, that while at school 
at Suir Island, Clonmel, a chapter of the Bible 
was read every momiBg after breakfast, and every 
night before retiring ; which proves that the chil- 
dren of the Friends are trained up in the practice 
from early youth. 

In page 125 she quotes from an English preacher 
those very expressive words : — ^' She hoped we 
were careful to study the Holy Scriptures : she 
found them a light to her feet, and a lamp to her 
path ; they had comforted her in the hour of be- 
reavement, and counselled her in the path of dif- 
ficulty. She was jealous of her dear Irish sisters, 
lest this invaluable treasure of heavenly wisdom 
had been disregarded; and she was of opinion 
that a revival of religion would follow the dili- 
gent and prayerful reading of that holy hook!^ 
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Either Mrs. Greer is very wrong in ber accusa- 
tion, or this English preacher must have been a 
great dissembler. 

In page 189, talking of another preacher, she 
siys : — ** This dear old woman had one conversa- 
tion with me, which left an indelible impression 
on my mind : it was in reference to the study of 
the Scriptures daily ^ which she was advocating. 
She said she greatly admired the Established 
Church, because in it the Scriptures were so freely 
and so largely read." 

In page 226 — she had a visit from a preacher — 
she says : — " Her concern was to urge on us the 
frequent and prayerful reading of the Scriptures, 
and the importance of knowing our own impo- 
tence, and the need of the guiding light of the 
Holy Spirit" 

Our fair author has taken not only very great 
pains, but has exhibited no mean talent, in prov- 
ing that the Society of Friends, in addition to a 
firm belief in those inspired truths contained in the 
Holy Scriptures, attach a very considerable im- 
portance to its constant and prayerful study. 

In page 171 she ridicules a preacher for saying 
that the Bible should be only read in a prepared 
spirit — a spirit of prayer. 
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Query : — Would Mrs. Greer read it in the same 
spirit, but without the interest, that she has read 
Ivanhoe at school, or Sir Charles Grandison at 
Sumifierland ? 

In page 300 she writes: — " Heaven and ffell, 
the Day of Judgment, and the Kingdom of Christ, 
are subjects that move them not. Is it not a just in* 
ference that they do not believe them T Again, 
she says : — " There is a deep-rooted infidelity in the 
minds of Friends on the subject of hell. I have seen 
it oozing out in the apathy of many who live as if 
tiiere was no eternity." And in the same page she 
informs us, that " they repudiated the eternity of 
pimishment," &c. She also says that the Friends 
do not believe in the Resurrection. But she is 
so polite she again saves me any trouble in refut- 
ing these calumnies, by taking the labour on her- 
self. 

In page 127 she quotes from a sermon preached 
in Dublin the following very emphatic words : — 
*• A Saviour, or I die ; a Redeemer, or I perish!" 
If there was neither a resurrection nor a hell, what 
necessity for a Saviour or a Redeemer ? 

In page 163 Mrs. Greer relates an anecdote of 
a Friend being incarcerated in a mad-house, as 
punishment for reading a Bible aloud in meeting. 

L 
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I need hardly be required to say, that this cir- 
cumstance had only existence in the fertile imagi- 
nation of our fair author. It is as ^^ substantially^' 
true as most of the anecdotes that adorn h^ 
" Story." 

That a Friend in London was subject to pe- 
riodical attacks of mental derangement, is well 
known ; and that for many years he was obliged 
annually to retire to an asylum; and so accus- 
tomed was he to this description of retirement, 
that, when he felt the premonitory symptoms of 
the malady's approach, he would himself visit the 
retreat, and there remain until the restoration of 
reason rendered safe his going at large. This 
may be the person that she has raised to the dig- 
nity of a martyr. 

Next to the study of good eating, Mrs. Greer 
has cultivated the study of toggery, and constantly 
falls back on it as a never-dying subject : she in- 
forms us, that the Quaker ladies love green,*] and 
abhor blue ; most unfortunately, the heroine ab- 
hors green, and loves blue. This dissimilarity of 
taste brought her and the Friends into constant 
collision ; and their differences on the colour, form, 
and fashion of their garments, produced a scene 
of protracted warfare, a detailed account of which 
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Mrs. Greer has inflicted on her readers in large 
doses. She has also, in great kindness, turned her 
attention to the dress of the men, on which she 
bestows unsparing ridicule ; but oh ! their hats — 
their hats ! she holds them in perfect abhorrence. 

The present fashion of Quaker dress is precisely 
what it was in the days of Charles L, when George 
Pox first organized the Society : the same dress, 
the same hat and coat, are carried down to the pre- 
sent day in their primitive simplicity, unchanged 
by any innovation of fashion. 

In the present day, fashions are becoming every 
year more simple, and are verging fast to the 
Quaker uniform. There exists now little diffe- 
rence between the appearance of a well-dressed 
gentleman and the plainly-dressed Quaker. 

She mentions that, in the case of Tawell, the 
Society memorialed Government, praying that he 
should not be hung in the Quaker costume : but 
this is an additional article to be added to the 
black catalogue of fiction already set forth. No 
such application was ever made ; yet,-were it true, 
it would have been dictated by a very justifiable 
feeling. 

Tawell was not a Quaker, nor was he bom of 
Quaker parents, neither was he educated in the 
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Society; It is true that, when a joxxr^ man, he 
implied for admission, and was successful ; but in 
a short time it appeared that his conduct waci not 
such as the Friends could sanctio]i» and lie waa 
expelled. He lived abroad for many years, amd on 
his return resumed the Qoaker costume. Would 
he have done so if there was not a obtain d^ree 
of respect attached to it by the world ? It ccmld 
not have been from taste or ccmvenience, as the 
present fashions are greatly to be preferred, and 
much more becoming: his reason for ad<^ing 
the dress was, that he found it a ready passport 
into society, and it forwarded his j^diBms of decep- 
tion and crime. 

There are many instances of attachrment to cos- 
tume to be fouaid quite unconnected with Qua* 
kerism. 

Lorenzo de Medici, generally known as Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, was one of the most tyninnical 
rulers that Tuscany ever had to boast (^, where all 
were tyrants. He reigned about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, and narrowly escaped falling a 
victim to a conspiracy headed by the Archbishop 
of Florence. Lorenzo wrested the dagger from 
the Archbishop's grasp, and then hung the reve* 
rend gentleman out of the palace window, arrayed 
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in his canonical robes, where for severial days he 
swung, his robes waving gracefully in the wind. 

The Archbishop's fate soon became known to 
the Pope, who did not much regret his Lordship's 
loss, for he was anything but a good man, yet hang- 
ing him in his robes was highly insulting to the 
Church. His Holiness excommimicated the mag- 
nificent Lorenzo, and levied war on his Tuscan 
dominions. Many battles were fought, thousands 
of lives sacrificed, blood flowed in torrents, and 
that lovely country became a prey to devastation, 
rapine, and murder, all because the Archbishop 
was hanged in his robes. 

I could produce many other instances of love 
of costume, but Mrs. Greer has quoted a very 
appropriate saying of The O'Connell, that " one 
fact is worth a cart-load of theory." 

In this land of liberty a man may assume what 
dress his fancy pleases, provided he does not en- 
croach on the Boyal liveries. Tawell assumed the 
Quaker dress, without having any claim on the 
Society, and can it be supposed that the Friends 
would not feel greatly annoyed at seeing their 
costume exhibited on the back of a convicted 
felon, as he swung on his gibbet ? 

But of all the frightful articles of dress which 

l2 
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compose the Qaaker wardrobe, none has excited 
so great a portion of her attention and com* 
ments as the hat, and particularlj the hat of her 
brother, Cleverly Scroggins ; it calla forth her 
bitterest sarcasms, and occupies several pages. 
Sometimes she has it pressed down on his eyes, 
at another time it is on the floor, but within call; 
then there is a rap at the door, and anon the hat 
is on his head. She thus exercises him on a hot 
summer's day, until he gives up firom downright 
exhaustion ; and, as an episode, she is kind enough 
to let us into brother Cleverly's early histozy. 
Her fervent hatred to all her brothers-in-law glows 
so intensely that it is not surprising she should 
devote many pages to his particular case. She 
informs us that her brother Cleverly and his bro- 
ther James were bad boys, and worse men, and 
by an assumed appearance of sanctity obtained 
admission into the Society of Friends. 

Brother Cleverly acquires riches, and by a frau- 
dulent bankruptcy greatly adds to his wealth. 
His brother James she shows up as a convicted 
thief, who evades the punishment due to his 
crimes by sudden flight. 

Her readers must have been highly entertained 
by this little piece of family scandal ; and I have 
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zto doubt that my readers will be highly amused 
when I inform them that brother Cleverly was an 
only son, and never had a brother ; we are there- 
fcure bound to acquit the convicted thief, and we 
have very good grounds for believing that the rest 
of the tale is not a whit n^ore true. 

A great deal might be said on behalf of'Cleverly, 
but it is dangerous to meddle in family quarrels, — 
a time may yet arrive when all the parties will kiss 
and be fri^ids. Gregory and Cleverly will be 
the best and dearest of brothers. All the parties 
united would then turn on the unfortunate anno- 
tator, and grind him to powder ; it is not ^^ a gen- 
tle application of the poker'* he must expect, but 
" a vigorous stirring up." 

Many works have been published which the 
authors never gave to the world as true, nor was 
it intended thatany one of their marvellous stories 
should be believed. Of such are the Arabian 
Nights, Baron Munchausen, Gulliver, and many 
others, all acknowledged as fiction. 

» 

But in the volume now under notice^ every fic- 
tion, however manifest, Mrs. Greer has pledged 
her word to be ^^ substantially true,'' and free from 
exaggeration. Calumnies and slanders are in- 
vented for the purpose of obscuring the brilliancy 
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of those characters that once shone as lights in the 
world, but her attempt has proved an utter failure. 
It is well worth considering what could be her 
purpose in compiling, or her design in publishing, 
a work of such a character. Her first and grand 
object is evidently to damage Quakerism in every 
posribU wy, «.d nea to persuade the world 
that she is "actually*' a very great woman, the 
descendant of a mighty Earl, and that every one 
shoidd acknowledge her rank. Her last purpose, 
though not the least, is to prove that God has 
not the power of influencing the hearts of His 
servants with His holy grace, — that inward light 
is a chimsera, and the Holy Spirit a fable. Yet 
she reads in the Testament that God has imparted 
to us a portion of that Holy Spirit, " which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world." The 
only manner of reconciling this anomaly is, that 
she does not believe that St. John ever spoke those 
words, or, if he did speak them, that she believes the 
Baptist to be greatly mistaken, and that she knows 
much better than him. It is true, that she quotes 
Scripture with great facility, but how easy it is to 
repeat texts without feeling either their truth or 
their force, — a well-educated parrot could do the 
same. Old ApoUyon himself knows Scripture 
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better than any of us, and quoted texts well cal- 
culated to forward his temptations of our Lord in 
the wilderness. 

Mrs. Greer has, in the Appendix to her ^* Do^ 
mestic Narrative," adopted '^ Leslie's" principles, 
that the whole system of Quakerism is one of in- 
fidelity far worse than idolatry, and that the guilt 
and hopeless state of the Society lies in deriving 
its orill from a company of ^adesmen and rl 
chanics, plainly inferring that such cannot be 
saved, and devoting the whole Society to certain 
perdition, from George Fox, the founder, down 
to the ^ self-righteous and very conceited fanatic 
Martha of Waterford." 

Has our gentle author ever heard or read of 
the class of people from whom Christ Jesus se- 
lected His Church ? Were they poor fishermen, 
cft were they the nobles and princes of this world ? 

What a mutilated system of religion does Mrs. 
Greer promulgate ! She first limits the power of 
God Almighty, and next limits the number of His 
servants. 

When the gentle lady has, in great love, emptied 
the vial of her wrath on the devoted Quakers, it 
would not be cause of surprise if she, in great 
love, would take her newly adopted Church into 
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her special keeping, and set about reforming the 
Liturgy; but whether it is the Pusepte or the 
Evangelical section that she will enfold in her 
fond embrace is quite a matter of doubt. 

A few words on reviews. 

Dr. Walcott, who in the reign of George III. 
wrote under the name of " Peter Pindar," says, 
that the best way of getting a book favourably re- 
viewed is to let a leg of mutton accompany the 
work, and all will be right. 

Since the Doctor's time, reviewers are a much 
more respectable and greatly improved class of 
writers. We are not now depending on Grub- 
street. 

Mrs. Greer, by her pledge of veracity, so so- 
lemnly given in " the Story of her Life," has led 
a host of reviewers into a secret They argued, 
with great justice, that no person could better un- 
derstand the mysteries of Quakerism, or explain 
its working, than a lady that was a member for 
forty years. Such reasoning was good and correct, 
provided the lady's *' Story" was to be relied on 
as " substantially true." 

This corps of reviewers, relying on a lady's 
pledge, was taken by surprise, and reviewed her 
work favourably ; but now that the delusion has 
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been cleared away, and the volume proved to be a 
compilation of falsehood, exaggeration, and slan- 
der, they one and all have the grace to be silent, 
but want the manliness to acknowledge their €rror. 
Not one of them have noticed her last work, and 
Mrs. Greer now finds herself thrown on the paid 
portion of the press as her only resource ; and 
amongst the multitude of newspapers with which 
this nation is so blessed, two only have taken up 
her case, namely, the Dublin Warder and the Li- 
verpool Mail. 

I regret that the editor of the Warder, a respec- 
table and influential paper, which I have taken 
regularly for many years, did so far forget that 
rank he should hold, as to prefer personal abuse 
to sound argument. If it was degrading to him 
to resort to it, it would be degrading to me to no- 
tice it. He says, that out of the pale of Quakerism 
a lady seldom had to endure such an attack as 
that contained in the pages of " Ostentation." 

If the editor has really read the " Story of her 
Life," can he say that she has not received most 
ample assistance from the other sex ? " Be quick, 
I say !" " Off, in double-quick time !" are not 
ladies' words. Were such expressions ever heard 
in a drawing-room ? or what does a lady know 
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of a cutaway shooting^jacket and a wide-awake 
liat? 

If the Editor's politeness to ladies obliged him 
to receive as troths all die scandal and fictions 
issued under a female signature (in this case ano- 
n3rmous), how many libels would appear^ shielded 
by the protection of a Lady's name ! 

The Warder is the last paper that should open 
its pages to calumnies on the Society of Friends, 
its name having already acquired an oneniriable 
notoriety as connected with that people. 

The Liverpool Mail^*-^ paper of a far different 
class and much lower grade — can find no lan- 
guage too coarse^ no Billingsgate sufficiently gross, 
to bestow on the unoffending Quakers. Three 
publications have been devoted to the most insult- 
ing and abusive ocHuments ; yet the editor and his 
patroness have paid a high compliment to the So- 
ciety in being obUged to travel back two hundred 
years to discover a case of fiuiaticism*^to an age 
when fanaticism was rife, and inundated all sects, — 
even the Barebones Parliament felt its influence. 

They fortunately lighted on Leslie, from whom 
the learned editor, while he quotes largely, exhi- 
bits the most profound ignorance, for his favoured 
Leslie had been most ably refuted at the time that 
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he published his libels. This learned editor also 
inserts from the same author a paper purport- 
ing to be the will of George Fox, proved by G. 
Whitehead ; but on search being made, it was 
found that no such will was ever proved in any 
court in England : George had a patrimonial pro- 
perty to dispose of, instead of spur-leathers. The. 
learned editor has profited not a little by study- 
ing under his fair patroness; he can invent in- 
sulting names with great ease : George Fox he 
terms an illiterate, ignorant, journeyman cobbler. 
Poor George ! that was never yet guilty of making 
a pair of shoes. It is true that he was bound ap- 
prentice to an extensive fiirmer, who was also a 
shoemaker, but George's business was to learn 
the treatment of sheep. Does this very learned 
editor really think that an ignorant journeyman 
cobbler could rise to be the leader of one hundred 
thousand people (Mrs. Greer acknowledges that 
he did), amongst whom were many clergymen, 
Oxford men, and men of rank and station ? nei- 
ther would the Protector have asked him to dine 
at Whitehall ; and by what magic could he become 
the known author of many well- written books 
and letters in abundance? Sir James Mackin- 

M 
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tosh, whose name the editor may possibly have 
heard, says that George Fox's journal is oiie of the 
most extraordinary and instructive narratives in 
the world. 

That lady — whom the polite editor honours 
with the familiar and complimentary name of 
Meggy Fell — was so far superior to him in rank, 
birth, and fortune, that, had he lived in her day, 
he would have been proud of the privilege of 
touching his hat when she passed him in thte 
street. 

The learned editor has travelled, and lie in- 
forms us that his travels extended to fifty miles 
round Liverpool; and the object of this extensive 
tour was to discover the lands of EUy Walks, and 
yet without succeeding. Had this travelled gen- 
tleman extended his voyage to Ireland, he Would 
not have found much difficulty in finding them in 
the county of Wexford, as those grounds havd 
borne the name of EUy Walks for nearly two cen- 
turies. That he should not have ever heard of 
the owner is to be expected. Being quite con- 
tent with the pursuits and pleasures of a country 
life, that humble gentleman never aspired to the 
notice of so great a man as the travelled and 
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learned editor; but should he ever succeed in 
discovering EUy Walks, I hope and trust that he 
will leave it with better feelings than he entered. 

Mrs. Greer, in her letter to the editor of the 
British Friend, has arraigned myattack on her own 
*' Story" as both unmanly and cowardly. These 
are heavy charges, but how are they supported ? 
Would I be acting a more manly part to fold my 
arms, and silently listen to calumnies ahd slander^ 
heaped without limitation on the memories of 
those I loved and honoured, than to stand up 
and expose their falsehood ? As to cowardice, 
did I conceal my name, and shoot poisoned ar- 
rows from the covert of a masked battery? Even 
Mrs. Greer must admit that it required some 
small degree of courage to oppose a disappointed 
and enraged lady, who has proved herself so well 
versed in all the powers of the vernacular. 

Her last work I only know from extracts pub- 
lished in the Warder and Liverpool Mail, which 
in a great measure consists of very graphic and 
disgusting descriptions of naked men and women, 
which I must omit, or suflfer my pamphlet to be 
excluded from the perusal of every modest lady, 
or admission into any drawing-room. 
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Novel-readers of the present day require some- 
thing more interesting than stupid dialogues and 
scenes which excite no interest. Disraeli, Biil- 
wer, and Marryat, have destroyed the taste for 
common novels, and those who consider novel- 
reading as sin would never look into her new ro- 
mance. I have therefore a slight idea that it will 
lie very quiet and undisturbed on the shelves of 
the fortunate publisher. 



APPENDIX. 



The character of George Fox, who has been in his grave 
more than 160 years, but whose memory is still venerated by 
the Society of Friends, has lately been malignantly aspersed 
(together with the people to which he belonged) by a female, 
who styles herself a " Lady" ? — ^who was dismissed from thiat 
body after a membership of forty years. The slanders have 
been retailed, with additions, and endorsed by some of the 
periodicals of the present day, without suspicion, charging 
the deceased with doctrines which he never held, and striving 
to make it appear that he was not a Christian. One news- 
paper editor, in particular, cannot be allowed to plead igno- 
rance; he has embarked with " the Lady" in her boat-load of 
slanders, and has sinned with his eyes open, — ^his glory is his 
shame. 

We are reminded of ^' a Lady" of ancient times that thirsted 
for the blood of a good man, whose teachings had reproved 
her bad conduct ; and Herod, on his birth-day, pandered to 
her appetite, — ^but we read his last days were ended in tor- 
ment. — Matt. xiv. ; Acts, xiL 

The following estimate of Greorge Fox, — drawn up by Wil- 
liam Penn, who knew him intimately, and whose veracity is 
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above suspicion, — ^is offered to the public as the true cha- 
racter of that remarkable man. We may briefly observe, by 
way of preface, that Greorge Fox was bom at Drayton, in 
Leicestershire, of respectable parents, in the year 1624, and 
died at a Friend's house in London, in 1690. MThen a young 
man, he believed hiniself called to the work of the ministry, 
— ^not to preach a new Grospel, but to uphold to view the 
primitive Gospel of the New Testament, in its simplicity, 
beauty, and integrity, free from the inventions of men, with 
which it was and still is obscured. With these impressions 
he left his father's house and his native village, and jour- 
neyed up and down through these nations';' and many 
thousands were convinced of the truth of his doctrines, and 
gathered to be a Christian body. He also travelled as a 
missionary into foreign countries ; in Germany, m the West 
India Islands, and North America, and amongst the native 
Indians of that Continent, declaring fo the people the glad 
tidings of salvation through Jesus Christ Throughout these 
unpaid labours he suffered much, in many wiays, but parti- 
cularly from the cruel persecutions of his own benighted 
countrymen. His Journal, the seventh edition of which has 
been lately published, contains tiie history of his life, his 
travels, and persecutions, of which work Sir James Mackintosh 
said, — '' It is one of the most extraordinary and instructive 
narratives in the world, which no reader of competent judg- 
ment can peruse without revering the virt;ue of the writer." 

When about forty-five years of age, George Fox married 
the widow of Judge Fell, of Swarihmore Hall, ii^ Lancashire, 
with the previous consent of her children by her farmer hus- 
band, and who were well satisfied with the mfinner in which 
he iieoured to them t^eir late fathler^s estate. Judge Fell, in 
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his lifetime, had favoured the doctrines of Greorge Fox ; and 
his wife had been previously united to ^^ the Friends" in reli- 
gious fellowship. We now proceed to lay before the reader 
a brief sketch of the true character of George Fox, as drawn 
up by William Penn, who, as a testimony of his friendship, 
had bequeathed him a considerable legacy in his will ; 
which, however, by the previous death of the legatee, became 
lapsed. 

Hear William Penn : — ** I write my knowledge of the late 
George Fox, and not from report, and my witness is true. 
Having been with him for weeks and months, on divers occa- 
sions, and those of the most exercising nature, and that by 
night and by day, by sea and by land, in this and in foreign 
countries ; and I may say I never saw him out of his place, or 
not a match for every service or occasion ; for in all things he 
acquitted himself like a man, yea, a strong man, a divine, and 
a naturalist, and all of God Almighty's making. I have often 
been surprised at his questions and his answers on natural 
subjects. He had in him the foundation of useful and com- 
mendable knowledge, and he cherished it everywhere ; and 
he was civil beyond the forms of breeding. He had an ex- 
traordinary gift in opening the Scriptures, and would go to 
the marrow of things, and show the harmony and fulfilling 
of them with much plainness, to the great comfort and edifi- 
cation of his audiences. But above all [his gifts], he excelled 
in prayer; the inwardness and weight of his spirit, the reve- 
rence and solemnity of his address and manner, the freeness 
and fulness of his words, have often struck strangers with 
admiration, as they used to reach others with consolation. 
The most awful, living, reverent frame I ever felt or beheld, 
I must say, was that of George Fox in public prayer!" This 
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is but a slight sketch of William7enn's* charactieT of George 
Fox; he states much more to the same purpose. 

Such is the portraiture of George Fox, drawn by one who 
knew him well, and whose veracity no one will call in ques- 
tion. And this is the true character of the man whom cer- 
tain scribes and their *' Lady" client hold up to the world as 
"a journeyman cobbler," "an ignorant fanatic," "a char- 
latan," and "an impostor,'' with much more ribaldry of a 
similar texture. 

And now, in conclusion, . I would venture to offer a few 
words to Sarah Greer and her partisans, and that in the 
greatest good will. The time is hastening on when you and 
I must all stand before the judgment-seat of Christ, to render 
an account of the deeds done in the body, whether they have 
been good or been evil. Let me, then, in treat you, as one 
who is a well-wisher to your future happiness, honestly to 
scrutinize your motives, and see whether there is any just 
ground to believe that your past conduct will meet the ap- 
probation of the righteous Judge. Such a searching inquiry 
will either yield the peaceable fruits of righteousness, or lead 
to that condemnation which may produce a timely repentance 
and amendment of life. 

JACOB POST. 



THE END. 
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